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Potes. 


TADMOR OR PALMYRA. 


In pursuance of the inquiry commenced in the | 


note on “the Dominions of Solomon” (p. 336 of 


| 


it is still called by at this day among the Syrians; but 
the Greeks term it Palmyra.”—Antig. viii. 6. 1. 


The Mohammedans have adopted the pleasant 


| legend; and when Wood visited Palmyra in 1751, 


the Arabs of the place pointed out to him the 
palace of Solomon, the site of his haram or yuvai- 
xeiov, and the tomb of one of his favourite coneu- 
bines; and they assured the traveller that the 
city itself was erected at the command of that 


| monarch, not by any human workmen, but by 


the Jin or Shayatyn (the genii or demons), who, 
as we learn from the Koran, were subjected to his 
sway. 

That Tadmor was built or fortified by Solomon 
is one of those ill-grounded but long-settled 
opinions which no one yet has dared to question. 


| “ We have Biblical authority for the fact,” would 


be at once the exclamation both of Jews and Chris- 
tians. 

To this I reply that, so far as Biblical authority 
is concerned, the question is perfectly open. There 


| are two jarring texts in the Hebrew scriptures; 


the present vol. of “N. & Q.” I have now to | 
consider the question whether Solomon was ever | 


master of the city called by the Syrians Tadmor, 
and by the Greeks Palmyra. 

It is never a pleasant task to attempt to expose 
a vulgar error. Few persons like to exchange an 
old “Mumpsimus” for a new “ Sumpsimus.” 
The first impulse in these cases usually is to de- 
fend the established faith till all defence of it 
becomes hopeless and ridjculous; the next (with 
a laughable veering round of position) to declare 
that the old error was too absurd to permit the 
advocate of truth to claim the slightest merit for 
its exposure. 

In the present case it would be difficult indeed 
to adopt the last alternative. 
Tadmor was in the dominions of Solomon was 
— in the time of Josephus, who writes as 
ollows : — 

“Solomon went as far as the desert above Syria, and 

himself of it, and built there a very great city. 


Phe reason why this city lay so remote from the inhabited | 


| one in favour of Tadmor, the other directly opposed 


to it; and in such a case, where texts neutralise 
each other, it is the office of criticism to step in and 
decide which of the two is the better authority. 
Every Biblical critic is aware what astounding 
discrepancies in the names of persons and places, 


| especially of the latter, occur in the different books 
| of the Hebrew scriptures. 


This is particularly the case with respect to the 
names of cities ; for, when the Jewish copyists in 
Babylonia met with the names of cities in Judah 
which were perfectly unknown to them, nothing 
was more natural than that they should commit 
the most laughable blunders. We frequently find 
one local name divided into two, as Eyn-Rimmon 
into Ayn and Rimmon; and some names are so 
travestied as to be almost irrecognisable. 

Even facts are distorted. What was done by 


| one person is attributed to another. The Edomites 
| become Syrians by the easy change of [94% into 


tN; and the same victory is attributed in one 


| text to Joab, in another to Abishai, and in a third 
| to David. 


The belief that | 


| be no reasonable doubt. 


of Syria is this, that below there is no water to be | 


Rad, and that it is in this place only that there are springs 
and pits of water. When he had, therefore, built this 
city, and encompassed it with very strong walls, he gave 
it the name of Tadmor (@adduopa), and that is the name 


We must admit, under such circumstances, that 
criticism has a wide area for its exertions. Let 
us endeavour therefore to apply it to the mythical 
dominion of the good King Solomon over Tadmor. 

It must be admitted that Tadmor was the old 
Syrian name of Palmyra; on this point there can 
It is plain, too, that it 
must have been a city of the very highest an- 


| tiquity, existing probably long before the time of 


Moses. 

The old line of traffic from Nineveh to Damascus 
was past Singara and the lake now called Kha- 
touniah, in Mesopotamia, to the river Khabour, or 
Chaboras. After following the course of that river 


to near its junction with the Euphrates, it crossed 
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the latter river at Tiphsach (nDDN), or Thapsacus. 
From thence the caravans had a long passage, 
across the great Syrian desert, to Damascus. 

As if for their express accommodation, almost 
in the centre of this route was a fertile oasis, 
having springs of water and groves of palm trees. 
This naturally formed a most convenient resting- 

lace for the tired travellers and their camels. 

ere caravans to and from Syria would meet with 
each other; and here a city almost inevitably 
sprung up, which became rich as one of the central 
points of traffic. 

It has been popularly supposed that Tadmor 


received its name from its palm-trees; but there | 
is no dialect of the Semitic in which Tadmor | 


could possibly signify a palm. In Hebrew it 
could eee no signification whatever, for that 
language wants the root damar to which it must 
be traced.* 


Situated on the great line of intercourse be- 


tween Mesopotamia and Damascus — in both of | 


which the Syrian language was spoken—we must 
seek its meaning in that language. Here we find 
an apt signification for it. From the root d'mar, 
used only in the conjugation Ethpaal, are formed 
nouns signifying congregatio, cetus. No more ap- 
propriate name could possibly be found for the 
great halting-place of the Syrian caravans. It 
was, in the words of Shakspeare, the place “‘ where 
merchants most do congregate.” 

Having shown the great probability (as the 
almost inevitable result of its local ssvaninge) 
that Tadmor could boast’ of an antiquity and 
celebrity many centuries anterior to the time of 
Solomon, I have next to examine the authorities 
whether that monarch was ever, except in Rab- 
binical fable, the master of Tadmor. 

In favour of this opinion is 1 Chron. viii. 4-6, 
in which we are told that Solomon built or for- 
tified Tadmor in the wilderness, Beth-horon the 
upper and nether, Baalath, &c. 








* In Arabic a palm-tree is nakhlon, in Chaldee dikla, 
in Syriac deklo. In Hebrew it is called tamar; but 
Tadmor (as is observed in the text) must be referred to 
a different root. Albert Schultens, in the Geographical 
Index to his’ edition of Bobadin’s Life of Saladin, sug- 
gests that Tadmor was merely a corruption of Tatmor, 
applied in the sense of Palmifera,—‘‘ad euphoniam Te 
in De mutato.” In support of this idea, he discovered 
one instance, in an Arabic book of geography, where the 
word was written in Arabic Tatmoro. Improving on this, 
Gesenius, who adopts the suggestion of Schultens, ob- 
serves “ Arguit hoc, forma Tatmoro, passim apud Arabes 
obvia pro Tadmoro.” I should like to know the authori- 
ties for the pasSim. But any derivation from the Hebrew 


is absurd, unless Tadmor was at some time subject to a | 


king of Israel; and it seems perfectly certain that it was 
not. The Arabs, referring the word Tadmoro to their 
own root damara, understood it to signify “ destruction.” 
This, however appropriate to the present state of Tadmor, 
would have been singularly inapplicable in the days of 
its prosperity, when the name was first adopted. 


But in the lel text, 1 Kings ix. 17, 18, 
We are informed that Solomon built or fortified 
Gezer and Beth-horon the nether, and Baalath, 
and Tamar in the wilderness, in the land. 

It is true the Masoretic scribes, while retaining 
Tamar in the text, suggest in a marginal note 
that Tadmor is the proper reading. It is true, 
also, that in our national English version the 
Masoretic suggestion is — , and Tadmor is 
most ignorantly inserted in the text. 

It will scarcely be disputed that the two books 
of Samuel and the two books of Kings are of much 
superior no sag to the books of Chronicles, which 
were evidently compiled at a comparatively late 

eriod in Babylonia. As a general rule, the read- 
ings in the elder records are to be preferred; 
but in these cases no invariable rule can be laid 
down. It is to the court of criticism that the 
ultimate appeal must be made. In such a court 
the opinion of the Masoretic scribes will be of 
little value, and that of our English translators 
| will have a very moderate degree of weight. 
Let us examine then the cases of Tamar », 
pMoR on the pure principles of historic criticism. 
1, As to TapMor.—I think it will be clear to 
| every rational person, that no king of Israel could 
possibly have gained or kept — of Tadmor 
unless he had first conquered Damascus. For a 
| short time David appears to have been master of 
that city, or part of its territory; but there is not 
the slightest reason to suppose that he ever at- 
tempted the conquest of Tadmor. During all 
Solomon’s reign, Damascus —become the head of 
a powerful kingdom—was in the hands of one of 
the most embittered enemies of Israel. 

Under such circumstances it is a farcical ab- 
surdity to suppose that Solomon, by no means a 
warlike prince, would have attempted a conquest 
so difficult to make, and so impossible to preserve, 
as Tadmor. Suppose that, leaving Damascus far 
to the west, the army of Israel had launched out 
adventurously into the dangerous routes of the 
unknown desert, under the treacherous guidance 
of the Arabs, and by an unexpected incursion had 
gained possession of Tadmor, how could they hope 
to retain the possession of so remote a conquest ? 
All the Trans-Euphratic powers, infinitely nearer 
the scene of action, would have joined with 
Damascus to punish the invader. To their com- 
merce it was absolutely essential. To raise such 
a nest of hornets about his ears would have been 
the very last wish of the ne ete Solomon. 
To him the possession of Tadmor was of very 
little importance. He does not ever appear to 
have cultivated land commerce, which in fact 
would not have suited his views. He never at- 
tempted to encourage commerce among his sub- 
jects. In all his commercial enterprizes he em- 

arked merely as a private merchant. 

The maritime commerce by the Gulf of Eylath 





| Ta 
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(now called the Gulf of Akaba) was kept snugly 
to himself and the Tyrians. But in the land 
traffic the competition was great, and the charges 
arising from the length of the route, and the 
various duties to which the caravans were sub- 
jected, must have rendered the profits inconsider- | 
able compared with those of the maritime com- | 
merce. 
Upon the whole, therefore, it seems perfectly | 
clear that Solomon could not have made himself | 
master of Tadmor even if he had wished, and that | 
he had no reason to desire its possession even if | 
it had been possible to have acquired it. =m 
2. As to Tamarn.—While every one is familiar 
with the name of Tadmor, not one in fifty thou- | 
sand, even of educated persons, knows anything of 
‘Tamar. And yet this city not only really existed, | 
but was of infinitely more importance to the com- 
merce of Solomon than Tadmor could have been. | 
The name of Tamar really signifies a palm-tree, | 
though Tadmor does not; and in the vicinity of | 
the former city was a noble en of palm-trees, | 
which, though now destroyed, existed in the year 
1100, and is particularly mentioned in two of the | 
chronicles of the Connie 
Tamar was situated, not in the great desert of 
Syria, but in the wilderness of Judah and near | 


| 





On arriving there they found the place very 
pleasantly situated, and abounding in palm-trees, 
with whose dates they refreshed their hungry 
stomachs, “Quibus ” (says Fulcher) “ pro cibo 
placido vescebamur”; “ Quibus ” (quoth Albert) 
‘* corpora fessa, escis jejunarecreaverunt.” There 
were also other provisions and plenty of game. 
Wine there was none, but there were fountains 
of sweet water, with which they were obliged to 
be content. 

In the Villa Palmarum of Albert we easily re- 
cognise the Tamar (or City of Palms) of the old 
Hebrew geography; and in the Segor of Fulcher 
we learn its identity with the Zuweirah of the 
modern Arabs. 

The situation of Zuweirah, on the western side 
of what is termed the backwater of the Dead Sea, 
exactly corresponds with that which we should 
attribute to Tamar on the eastern extremity of 
the south border of Israel. 

It seems clear, therefore, that Tamar—on the 
border of Edom and on the route to Eylath, a 
place through which must have passed all the 
caravans bearing the riches brought by Solomon’s 
ships from the East—was a city, the fortification 
of which was of the utmost importance to Solo- 
mon; * and as Gezer, Beth-horon the nether, and 


the western shore of the Dead Sea. It lay exactly | Baalath mentioned in connection with it im 
on the border line which separated Israel from | 1 Kings ix. 17, 18, were all cities in the south of 
Edom, and at the eastern extremity of that | Israel, we may be assured that Tamar also was in 





border, (Ezekiel xlvii. 19 and xlviii. 28.) 
The route from Jerusalem to Solomon’s port of | 
Eylath, on the Red Sea, was through Hebron and | 
Tamar, and from thence by the Wady-el-’Araba. 
Tamar was, therefore, the ben to this communi- 
cation, and it: would have been surprisipg if Solo- | 
mon had not fortified it with the utmost care. 
Even in the time of the Romans, when it was | 
known as Thamara or Thamaro, it was a place of 
military importance and defended by a garrison. | 
No passage, either in the Greek or Roman | 
writers, will enable us to ascertain the eract site 
| 


of Tamar. The tables of latitude and longitude 
in Ptolemy are obviously too incorrect to be at all 
depended upon. It is from the chronicles of the 
Crusades that we are enabled to ascertain the | 
precise position of this city. 

In the year 1100 Baldwin L, king of Jerusalem, | 
undertook an expedition into the Arabia Nabathzea | 
as far as Wady-Musa and Petra. This expedition | 
is narrated by Albert of Aix and Fulcher of | 
Chartres, The account of the first will be found | 
in the Gesta Dei per Francos, fol. 306; that of the 
latter in the same collection, fol. 405. 

On comparing the two together, it appears that | 
the king and his party passed through Hebron. | 
Here provisions and fodder were scarce, but they | 
were promised a more abundant supply at a place | 
which Albert terms the Villa Palmarum, and | 
which Fulcher calls Segor. 





i 


| of Solomon extended to the Euphrates. 


the same region. 

Upon the whole, we are justified in assuming 
that Tadmor in the Book of Chronicles is merely 
an error for Tamar; and the legend that Tadmor 
was possessed by Solomon lends no real support 
to the long-cherished legend that the dominions 
It is 
merely one ridiculous myth used to bolster u 
another equally ridiculous—an edifice of ice built 
on a treacherous foundation of sand. 

Henry Crosser, - 


TWO UNPUBLISHED POEMS BY CHARLES 
AND MARY LAMB, 


What have become of all the albums of the last 
generation? Legion was a name not multitudin- 
ous enough for them. They were an institution— 





* Edom appears to have been on the verge of an insur- 
rection during the whole of the reign of Solomon, The 
savage cruelty exercised by Joab had naturally ex- 
asperated the minds of the people to the highest pitch. 
Their animosity to Israel was encouraged by the know- 
ledge that Hadad, a prince of the blood royal of Edom, 
had been received in Egypt by Pharaoh with distin- 
guished honours, and married to a sister of the queen Tah- 
penes. On the death of David, Hadad returned to Edom 
to encourage the spirit of revolt. Under such circum- 
stances, Tamar was of more importance to Solomon than. 


| fifty Tadmors. 
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a force. Literary men crouched under their ty- 
ranny. Young maids wielded them as rods of iron. 
In what limbo of forgotten things are these odd 
volumes stored away? Surely some gleanings 
might be made among them that would reward 


the search, some trace be found here and there of | 


a famous artist or great writer. Here is a case in | 


— of my theory. 
he other day, quite unawares, I came face to 
face with an album of my youth. It had be- 
longed to a deceased relative of mine, and had 
been a splendid volume once, but its glory was 
departed. It had a fossil look; its leaves were 
yellow. It contained effusions of my own... . 
not to be gleaned from ; but dipping into it in a 
half-abstraction, with a flitting of ghosts before 
my eyes, I lit upon two autograph and unpub- 
lished contributions by Charles and Mary Lamb. 
Less as poems than as relics of that admirable 


pair I give them here, though Lamb's lines have | 
—— turn of humour not uncommemorative | 
0. 


lia. Mary Lamb’s are simply domestic and 
affectionate, and characteristic on that account. 
Excellent Bridget Elia! She was a good 
Latinist and a great devourer of novels, and I am 
proud to avow that my first knowledge of Latin 
and first taste for fiction both came ‘from her. 
The late Mr. Moxon was in the habit at that time 
of sending the Lambs huge parcels of modern 
novels destined for sale, and therefore not to be 


cut open, nor long detained; and these, for | 


economy of time, my old friend and I read to- | : 
» ‘te 1. | selves to watch in the churchyard of Burton by Lincoln, 


gether (Bridget in her arm-chair, myself kneel- 
ing on the floor), tunneling the pages we were not 

owed to cut, and falling into a wonderful iden- 
tity of selection as to what we should read and 
what skip. This par parenthése. It was in those 
Enfield days to which, in connection with the 


miniscences in a former number of “N. & Q.” 
(3° 8. x. 221) :— 
* On being asked to write in Miss Westwood’s Album. 
“My feeble Muse, that fain her best wou'd 
Write, at command of Frances Westwood, 
But feels her wits not in their best mood, 
Fell lately on some idle fancies, 
As she’s much given to romances, 
About this selfsame style of Frances ; 
Which seems to be a name in common 
Attributed'to man or woman. 
She thence contrived this flattering moral, 
With which she hopes no soul will quarrel, 
That She whom this Twin Title deeks, 
Combines what’s good in either Sex ; 
Unites—how very rare the case is!— 
Masculine sense to Female graces ; 
And, quitting not her proper rank, 
Is both in one— Fanny and frank. 
“ CuHarces Lams, 12% Oct. 1827.” 
“Small beauty to your Book my lines can lend, 
Yet you shall have the best I can, sweet friend, 
To serve for poor memorials ’gainst the day 
That calls you from your Parent-roof away, 


From the mild offices of Filial life 
To the more serious duties of a Wife. 
The World is opening to you—may you rest 
With all your prospects realised, and blest !— 
I, with the Elder Couple left behind, 
On evenings chatting, oft shall call to mind 
Those spirits of Youth, which Age so ill can miss, 
And, wanting you, half grudge your S—n’s bliss ; 
Till mirthful malice tempts us to exclaim 
’Gainst the dear Thief, who robb’d you of your Name. 
“Mary Lams. 
“ Enfield Chase, 17% May, 1828.” 
T. Westwoop. 


LINCOLNSHIRE FOLK-LORE. 


The following memoranda concerning the folk- 
lore of Lincolnshire should be preserved in 
“N,&Q.” They form part of a communication 
signed “H. E. 8.” in the Stamford Mercury 
April 15. K. P. D. E. 

“Old modes of thought and speech among the common 
people are rapidly giving place to new. We can no 
longer boast a distinctive dialect of Lincolnshire, and 
only slight traces of it can be discovered even in the most 
secluded nooks and corners of the county. So with many 
old superstitions. Who now believes that on St. Mark's 
Eve— 

* The ghosts of all whom death shall doom 
Within the coming year’ 
are to be seen at midnight by the watcher in the church 
porch — 
‘In pale procession walk the gloom 
Amid the silence drear’ ? 
And yet the incident of two men agreeing betwixt them- 


on St. Mark’s Eve, 1634, as related by Hollis in his MSS. 
(Lansdowne collection), was common enough to other 


| parishes at a much more recent period, and I myself 


have knowg an individual by whom such vigils were 
kept, and who really did predict several deaths that fol- 
lowed in succession. There was a singular superstition 


Lambs, I devoted some brief and imperfect re- | respecting bees, which appears to have been general in 


our grandmothers’ days, to the effect that if bees were 
not informed of the death of master or mistress, their 
owners, in a certain manner, and within a given period, 
they would all assuredly die or forsake the hive; and I 
recollect whilst staying a short time .at Stallingboro’ (a 
Marsh village), some thirty years ago, being present at 
a full observance of this superstition, which made a vivid 
impression upon my mind at the time. It was a few 
days after the death of a cottager, when a woman stay- 
ing with the bereaved family asked the widow, ‘ Have the 
bees been told?’ The reply being ‘ No,’ she at once took 
some spice cake and some sugar in a dish, and proceed- 
ing to the hives placed the sweets before them: then, 
rattling a bunch of small keys (I suppose to attract the 
attention of the indwellers), she repeated this formula :— 
‘ Honey bees! honey bees! hear what I say! 

Your master, J. A., has passed away. 

But his wife now begs you will freely stay, 

And still gather honey for many a day. 

Bonny bees, bonny bees, hear what I say!’ 


Whilst staying in Notts also I have heard aged people 
speak of a very similar performance in a manner that 
implied unbounded faith in its efficacy. 

“The Easter ceremonies of the Primitive Anglican 
Church were a prolific source of superstitions, some of 
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which still linger amongst us. At an office before mass 


there was the ceremony of hallowing the palms; for | ing, and after many words fluently run over, con- 


which, as real palms were not to be had, sprigs and 
branches of hazel, willow, &c., were substituted. These 
were then used in the religious processions, and after- 
wards treasured by the people as preventive to the attack 
of plague, of the effects of lightning, &c. Long after the 
Reformation the common people were tenacious of their 
belief that such branches gathered on Palm Sunday had 
peculiar virtues; the old Pagan demons or spirits of evil 
having no power on that and the two preceding days. I 
have seen bunches of hazel and willow twigs so gathered 
preserved in constant verdure the year round by placing 
them in pots of water in cottage windows, and was once 
told by an aged granddame in South Lincolnshire that 
they were ‘good against thunder and lightning.’ In ad- 
dition to the conventional many places had special Easter 
customs. One of these which survived at the village of 
Glentham, in this county, until very recently, I may 


suitor for a living, talks most technically of hunt- 


| tinues thus :-— 


| coupler’; and so coupled the dogs, 


notice for the sake of preserving its memory, as no true | 


account of it has yet appeared in print. The church here, 


now St. Mary Magdalene’s, was originally dedicated to | 


‘Our Lady of Sorrows,’ a circumstance obviously alluded 
to by the sculpture in stone of the Virgin supporting in 
her arms the dead Christ, which is still to be seen over 
the porch entrance, and which was there placed through 
the pious observance of some early representative of 
the Tourneys, who abode at Caenby, but had a mor- 
tuary chapel on the north side of this church. Through 
a similar allusion, no doubt, the washing of an effigy of 
the dead Christ every Good Friday, and the strewing of 
his bier with spring flowers previous to a mock entomb- 
ment, was made a special feature in the Easter cere- 
monies at Glentham, ‘This was allowed to be done by 
virgins only, and as many as choose to attend in mourn- 
ing garb might take part in the office. The water for 
washing was carried in solemn procession from the Neu- 


well or Née-well adjacent, and the service thus rendered | 


was believed to recommend the virgins to the especial 
favour of ‘ Christ’s dear mother ’ for the remainder of their 
lives. That this custom survived thé Reformation was 
owing to the piety of some individual who left a rent- 
charge upon land at Glentham for its better support, so 


that a declension of faith in the gifts at the disposal of | 
the Holy Virgin was counteracted upon by a more tan- | 


gible inducement to its perpetuity. Seven shillings 
yearly was paid by W. Thorpe, owner of the estate, until 
about 1832, when it was sold without any reservation of 
the rent-charge. Until it thus ceased the seven shillings 
had been yearly given to as many old maids for the per- 
formance of washing the effigy on Good Friday. The 
custom being known as § Molly Grime’s washing’ 
led to the erroneous supposition that it was an aged 
spineter of that name who instituted the rent-charge, but 
* Molly Grime’ is clearly a corruption of the Mulgraem, 
i. e. ‘holy image washing,’ of an ancient local dialect.” 


“THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR.” 
ADDITIONAL NOTE ON “ CRIED 
(4 S. v. 195.) 

The conjectural interpretation of this phrase 
was perhaps backed by insufficient evidenc. But 
in confirmation of the technical use of “ cry,” and 
of my merry host’s meaning, I now adéuce twe 
passages from The Return from Parnassus. In it 
(ii, 5) Amoretto, a buck seeking to rid himself of 
a former college acquaintance now the needy 


GAME.” 


had | 


We singled a buck; ... . at last he up- 
started at the ‘other side of the water, which we call 
‘soil of the hart,’ and there other huntsmen met him 
with an ‘ adauntlery’ ; we followed in hard chase for the 
space of eight hours ; thrice our hounds were at default, 
and then we cried—‘A slain’ [Qy. esloyne, straight}. 
‘So, ho’; through good reclaiming my faulty hounds 
found their game again, and so went through the wood,” 
&e. 

Then the game being killed, and the dogs re- 
warded, he still continues :— 


“ 


. . the huntsmen halloo’d. ‘So, ho, Venus, a 
and then returned 
homeward. Another company of hounds that lay at ad- 
vantage had their couples cast off, and we might hear the 
huntsmen [huntsman | ery * Horse, decouple, avant’; but 
straight we heard him cry ‘Le amond’; and by that I 
knew that they had the hare and on foot; and bye and 
bye,” &e. 

It thus appears that they had various “ cries” 
to distinguish the various “finds” besides those 
for the “ faults” or losses. 

In corroboration also of the view I have taken 
of Ben Jonson’s use of “cried” in the passage 
from The Silent Woman, I adduce the following 
from his Volpone (ii. 1, orig. edit.) :— 

“ Sir Pol. Why ! came you forth, 

Empty of rules for travel ? 

“ Per. Faith, I had 
Some common ones, from out that vulgar grammar 
Which he, that cried Italian to me, taught me.” 

Here Peregrine, “a gentleman-traveller” (whose 
name recals the sports of the field), by a meta- 
phor drawn from hunting, says that his master 
discovered and gave him to follow and pursue 
Italian, and helped him at his faults, 

Also, this in itself almost decisive, from The 
New Inn, i. 5 :— 

“ Host [to Lovel]. My guest, be jovial .... 

I have fresh golden guests, guests o’ the game, 

Three coachful! lords! and ladies! new come in ; 

And I will ery them to thee, and thee to them.” 
BrInsLeEY NICHOLSON. 

“4 


oe 


| THE COMPLETION OF ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


| All must ‘rejoice to find that steps are about to 


be taken to complete the interior of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and thus remove a reproach which 
must ever attach to the name of Englishman so 
long as Wren’s chef-d@uvre remains in its now 
unfinished state. The present Chapter being ver 
differently composed from that which first took 
the matter in hand, it may not be amiss to suggest 
that a not entire satisfaction with the alterations 
already made may be one chief cause of an un- 
doubted failure to secure public sympathy with 
the object in view. A great feature in St. Paul’s 
is its perfect uniformity of design and detail. 
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Now, will anyone deny that this feature has been 
sadly marred by the erection, on lofty (? too lofty) 
columns, of the great organ in the south transept, 
and the removal of the old one to the side of the 


All these authorities enrol Francis Roberts 
among the Psalmists, but diversely record the 
date of the first appearance of his version—all 
agreeing that it formed part of the author’s Clavis 


choir? With regard to this latter it will be said | Bidliorwm; some think from the first edition in 


that the organ now occupies the site originally 
intended by Wren. All I can say is that, if 
this be the case, I am sure he would never have 


placed it on the top of the stalls, into which 


it now appears to be gradually sinking, but on 
the old screen flanked on either side by them. 
Such an arrangement would have obvious ad- 
vantages, y affording a ready means of ingress 


and egress for the members of the choir, to the | 


* avoidance of the present disorderly processions, 
besides which the eye would not be offended by 
the now unbalanced position of the organ, and 
certainly no good purpose is served by throwing 
open the eastern bays of the choir, as not an 
articulate sound can be heard by any one sitting 
in the most western stalls. I would ask, then, if 
it is not possible to unite the two organs in some 
central position, abolish the orchestra, and al- 
ways place the singers—whether at the special 
or ordinary services—in their proper position, viz. 
the choir? The preservation of the uniformity of 
the Cathedral is so very important a matter, that 
one must strongly protest against the large screen, 
bearing the organ, in one transept, and the 
threatened re-erection of the old one, which is of 
comparatively small dimensions, in the other to 
serve as aninner portico. At all events, if nothing 
can be done at present to remedy the mischief, 
let the committee stay their hands in reference to 
these works, and apply themselves vigorously to 
the completion of one part—say the choir. Few 
would believe that nearly 25,000/. have been al- 
ready spent, so little has been the effect produced 
in such a large building, by merely gilding large 
surfaces, and not rendering the decoration com- 
plete by the use of colour. Might not the balda- 
chino contemplated by Wren form a fit memorial 
to the late venerable dean—divine, poet, his- 
torian—over whose grave it would exactly rise ? 
Y. C. E. 


Francis Roperts’ “ Merricat VERSION oF 


THE Psatms.”—Dr. Cotton, under date 1644, no- 
tices The Book of Praises, called in an Advertise- 


ment to the Reader “ this fourth book a brief essay | 


of the whole translation, containing Psalm xe. to | 
' mill and Bettesworth, at their request, they having spe- 


cvii. in verse”; and in a foot-note speaks of it as 


a volume of extreme rarity, without regular title, | 


mame of author, date or place of printing, but 
conjectured by him to have boon executed between 
1640 and 1650, and found at C. C. Coll. Oxford, 
and Public Library, Cambridge. Lowndes, under 
“ Psalms,” follows suit, and Holland omits it 


altogether. 


| 1648, others in subsequent ones. The fact is, as 
| an entire version of the Psalter, it did not appear 
| until the third edition (small folio), 1665, and 
again, with an independent title, 1674. In the 
| fourth edition (folio, 1675) now before me, where 
Psalms xc. toevii. stand separately as “The Fourth 
| Book of the Book of Hymns and Praises.” Here 
| the author in a long preface, when speaking of 
the merits and defects of the several existing ver- 
| sions, says :— 
“ Therefore, having hereto*ore made an experiment what 
might be vet further done in this kind for the satisfac- 
| tion of the pious and zealous desires of judicious Minis- 
ters and Christians, and imparting a specimen or sample 
hereof unto many of them, I have been at last so far over- 
come by their frequent importunities as to publish this 
my Metrical Version of the whole Book of Psalmes 
alee. oc cce And I have thought it most proper to insert 
this my Version in its own place in this third edition of 
The Key of the Bible for the completing of that work.” 
After this can it be doubted that the mysterious 
Book of Praises, so long waiting identification, is 
anything more than this “specimen” or “ sample” 
which Dr. Roberts put forth among his friends, 
and which those who ‘are fortunate enough to 
ossess a copy need but compare with the “ Fourth 
Book of the Psalms” in the third and fourth edi- 
tions of the Clavis Bibliorum for their entire satis- 
faction ? me N 
Vacatine Seats ty Partrament.—Every one 
is familiar with the silly mode in which the British 
House of Commons has honoured the worn-out 
constitutional doctrines that its members are such 
nolens volens, and that the Crown is always en- 
deayouring to lead them astray by adopting the 
transparent fiction of the Chiltern Hundreds. The 
wearied M.P. who yearns for retirement must first 
obtain from the sovereign the stewardship of that 
sylvan region. In Ireland, in the years before the 
Union, the Escheatorshipe of Munster and of 
Ulster were used for a similar purpose; but, as 
instances of a different course of proceeding at an 
earlier date, I note from the lists in the Liber 
Munerum Hibernic that the following members 
| took their seats :— 
“ Anno 1634. Travers for Baltimore, vice Peere, ab- 


sent in England on special occasions.” x 
“ 1634.—Wenman and O’Brien for Mallow, v. Kings- 





cial occasions to be absent in England.” 

“1641. Boyle for Mallow, v. Kingsmill, past hope of 
recovery.” 

“1649.—Montgomery for Newtown, v. Montgomery, 
sick,” 
“1665.—Hill for Antrim county, v. Davys, long 
absent without leave.” 

“ 1665.—Lyndon for Killibegs, v. Burton, long absent 
without leave.” 





_ -— me ~s ce 
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“1695.—Oliver for Limerick County, v. Brodrick, 
excused by reason of sickness.” 
“1704.—Ponsonby for Newtown, v. Carpenter, absent 
on the Queen’s service in England.” 
Gort. 


Tue Lynx ry Swirzertanp.—Some of the | 
English journals have been lately narrating the | 


ravages committed by a lynx in the High Valais. 
One of the penny-a-liners, not satisfied with copy- 
ing the Swiss journals, must display his know- 


ledge of natural history and add, “from what | 


ménagerie can it have escaped?” The fact is, that 
the lynx or loup cerviet is found in the High Va- 
lais and in Tessin, and in other Swiss cantons. 
In the Museum of Sion is a lynx almost as large 
as a shepherd’s dog. It was killed in the neigh- 
bourhood by a Jesuit priest, who was a good 
naturalist. He stuffed. it and presented it to the 
museum. James Henry Dixon. 

Lausanne. 

Car.—This word, which has been restricted to 


Americans, is extending here, through the adop- | 
Its great use in America | 


tion of street tramways. 
formerly was as railway car. H. C. 
Hospiran or St. Mary Maepaten, Tavis- 
tock.—This is mentioned by Dugdale in the Mo- 
nasticon, vol. vi. p. 759, new edition, but with no 
notice of the seal. It may interest future editors 
to learn that the seal is in the Ashmole Museum, 
Oxford. W. 
Lorp Macavutay anp Napotson.—I am not 
aware if the following remarkabie instance of 


Lord Macaulay’s occasional tendency to an ud cap- | 


tandum style of writing has ever been noted. In 
his “ Essay on the Life and Writings of Addison,” 
he says, speaking of Napoleon, that Mourad Bey 
“could not believe that a man who was scarcely 
Jive feet high, and rode like a butcher, could be 
the greatest soldier in Europe.” On referring to 
Scott’s Life of Napoleon I find that the latter, so 
far from being scarcely five feet high, was five 
feet six inches in height; but had Macaulay said 


been lost. 

It is very much to be regretted that a great 
writer and powerful historical scene-painter, as 
Macaulay indisputably was, should have some- 
what impaired his credit as a fully reliable his- 
torian by occasionally sacrificing strict truth to 
sparkling antithesis and epigrammatic effect. 

JonaTHan BovucnHiEr. 


_ “THE Brive or LamMERMooR.”—In this tale | 
Sir W. Scott may or may not have had in his 


mind the fortunes of any particular family. Never- 
theless there are a few marked and curious coin- 
cidences between the family of Ravenswood and 
that of Edgar of Wedderlie, or Woderlie. Both 
were of the Merse, and Wedderlie (now the pro- 
perty of Lord Blantyre) is situated at the foot of 


this, ae of the effect of the sentence would have 


the Lammermoor Hills. The Master of Ravens- 
| wood is named Edgar. Against the “ Wolf’s 
Crag” of the romance we have “ Wolfstruther,” 
| afterwards Westruther, the parish of Wedderlie. 

Edgar Ravenswood was related to the Humes and 
Douglasses, so likewise was Edgar of Wedderlie ; 
but what is still more remarkable (for the name 
is comparatively obscure), both families were re- 
lated to that of Chiesly, and at the same assumed 
| period. 
The Ravenswoods were involved in litigation, 
in which Chiesly was implicated; while in the 
public records (Decisions of the Court of Session) 
| at the period of the romance, Edgar of Wedder- 
| lie had a bitter lawsuit with Chiesly, the tutor 

[guardian] of his father’s younger children. Edgar 
| of Wedderlie was greatly impoverished by his op- 
| position to the Presbyterian church, just as Edgar 
Ravenswood opposed its minister at his father’s 
funeral. Both families were locally turbulent, 
and both at the period indicated became impover- 
ished by always espousing the losing cause. 

I admit that these may be only fanciful resem- 

blances, but still they are curious in proportion to 
the celebrity of the romance in question. Sp. 


NEWSPAPERS OF THE Last Two CENTURIES. — 
The following list of newspapers with “ Post” 
prefixed or affixed I copy from a note-book, where 
they have been gradually increasing from time to 
time as opportunity served. I think they are the 
sum-total of the “ Post” ilk, but if there are any 
more, I know no better means to complete my list 
than the pages of “N. & Q.” I shall be thank- 
ful for any additions : — 

1. “ The Flying Post.” 
2. “The Post Boy.” 
3. “The Post Man.” 
. “ The Evening Post.” 
. “The St. James's Post.” 
“The St. James's Evening Post.” 
| - “ The London Evening Post.” 
. “The London Evening Post and Advertiser.” 
| 9, “The Whitehall Evening Post,” 
10. “ The Daily Post.” 
| 
| 


‘ 
ww 


DAIS oe 


11. “The Daily Post Boy.” 

The above, I believe, were ail London issues. 
The only provincial one on my list is The Bristol 
Post Boy. I should also name the talented con- 
| temporary The Dublin Evening Post, still alive 
| and flourishing. The paper No. 1 in my list com- 
| menced in 1695, and No. 2 in 1697, No. 6 in 1716, 


and No. 8 in 1734. GeoreE Lioyp. 
Crook, South Durham, 
P.S. There was @ periodical called The Post 
Angel in 1701, 
. 
LoneEvity: Mr. Toomas Dean 84, not 108.— 
Some people have been impressed by the circum- 
stantial chanestes of the stories of Parr and 
| Jenkins, that they were present on some particu- 
lar occasion of known date; but in every case of 
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false longevity which I have been able to sift, the 
lie has invariably been “a lie with a circum- 
stance.” For example, the Historical Register 
states amongst the deaths in November 1735 — 

“Mr. Thomas Dean of Malden, in Kent, aged 108. He 
was 20 years old when Charles I. was beheaded, and for- 
merly Fellow of Univ. Coll. Oxon, but being a Roman 
Catholic, was deprived at the Revolution,” &c. 

It occurred tome on reading this that Dean’s real 

e could easily be ascertained from the record of 
his matriculation at Oxford, and my friend Col. 
Chester has been kind enough to give mea copy 
of the entry from his invaluable transcript of the 
University registers. It turns out that Thomas, 
son of Edward Dean of Malden in Kent, matricu- 
lated at University College on Oct. 19, 1069, 
being then aged eighteen. He was, therefore, not 
even born until nearly three years after the exe- 
cution of Charles L., and at the time of his death 
was only eighty-four years old, mot one hundred 
and eight. TEWARS. 


A Femave Orrice-HoLpER.—In the Senate of 
Iowa, on March 8, 1870, soon after that body had 
been called to order, the door-keeper announced 
“Message from the House”; and Miss Mary E. | 
Spencer, the engrossing clerk of the House of 
Representatives, — and modestly said | 
“Mr, President.” That officer replied, “ Miss 
Clerk”: and Miss Spencer proceeded to read, in | 
a clear and distinct voice, a message from the 
House in relation to certain bills which had passed | 
that body. At the conclusion of the message, 
the Senators approved of this first official act | 
performed by a woman in the Iowa Senate by a 
general clapping of hands. “ Miss Clerk” has | 
since been married to a member of the legislature. 

Unepa. 


Philadelphia. 





Queries. 


ARIALI: Sitcanpt.— Any indication regarding 
the whereabouts, of reliable information, anent 
Madame (or Mdlle.) Ariali, cantatrice of the opera 
in the time of Louis XVI., and Sicardi, a mini- 
ature painter of the same period, will be thank- | 
fully received by Kant O’PHermo. | 


Dublin. 


Beprorp.—As a native of Bedfordshire I should 
feel grateful to any of your learned correspondents 
who would give us the true etymology of the pretty 
metropolis of our county. Is the name Celtic, 
Saxon, or Danish? Had we any proof of a large 
tumulus, like that at Marlborough, having existed | 
there, we might reasonably suppose the name to 
be British, Bedd-fordd, i.e. Barrow Ford, the name 
of a village in Lancashire. If Saxon, Bede-ford | 
would point to a chapel at the ford. Two totally | 
different meanings may be found in the name if 


| 


| member a century ago. 


Danish ; Bede signifying a wether (as in Wetherby 
and Wetherstelt) and also “to bait,” in the sense 
of stopping for refreshment, Bede-sted signifying a 
halting-place. The idea that one of the smartest 
little towns in England should owe its name to 
the fact that our Danish ancestors were in the 
habit of slaking their thirst (no easy matter) in a 
lath-and-plaster hut at the ford where the lordly 
Swan Hotel now stands, is somewhat humiliating, 
but etymology ignores sentiment. 

Several of our Bedfordshire villages bear names 
which tell us that in the olden time the rich 
meadows on the banks of the Ouse were favourite 
grazing grounds; e.g. Biddenham, Jetherthorp, 
and Fenlock Cattle Fold. OvTIs. 

Riseley, Beds. 


Brrps 1x Cavrcn Towers.—In the tower of 
the church of St. James at Birlingham, near Per- 
shore, the walls of the intermediate story between 
the floor containing the bells and the ringin 
chamber are pierced in a regular manner on all 
the four sides by numerous small openings, in 
which doves formerly built their nests. There 
are two arched openings, one on the west and 
south sides, having stone projecting bracketed 
shelves. The tower is probably of the date of 
Henry VI. 

Can any of your correspondents mention other 
examples of church towers in which this perma- 
nent provision for the convenience of birds formed 
part of the original design ? 

BensamMiIn Ferrey, F.S.A. 


Tue “Hien Bortacr.”—The “ High Borlace” 
was a convivial society of which George Alex- 
ander Stevens, the lecturer on “Heads,” was a 
What is the meaning of 
the title, and what is there known of the society ? 

D, Buark. 

Melbourne. 

Bowrer.—In a MS. in my possession, “ Mr. 
Tomkins's Observations on Worcestershire,” is this 
passage :— 

“Inthe first fruits office, in Com’ Wigorn and dioces 
Hereford, Aka, alias Rock, Rectoria, 17, 17, 11. Here 
was anciently a larger town, fit for receit, it may seem 
to have been a mercat, it is situated in a direct line 
between Worcester and Bangor Monastery in Shropshire, 
whither Austin designed to go —and its chief mansion or 
Courthouse of the Lord of the manor is still called the 
Bower, as it were a continuation of the decayed meeting 
place at the Oak.” 

The Bower is yet an ancient timber house, 
belonging to the Blount family, near the stately 
Norman church of Rock. 

Are there elsewhere places called “ Bower,” 
with traditionary recollections of meetings sub 
arbore ? Toomas E. WINNINGTON. 


Lorp Brooxr.— Wanted, the references in the 
italics of these two quotations :— 
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1. “I bare the name, yet did my Bashaes raigne: 
Trusts to few w indowes are unfortunate ; ; 
For subjects growing full is prince’s wane.’ 
( i ) 
“ Thus, as that tyrant who cut off the statue’s head, 
Which bare the name of Iupiter Olympian chris- 
tened ; 
Euen by this scornful act,” &e. (lbid.) 
Help herein sent directly and spee dily will spec. 
ally oblige A. B, GRosaRt. 

St. George’s, Blackburn, Lancashire. 

TE LATE Rey. James Cooxson, M.A., above 
fi as nine years rector, and, I believe, patron of 

‘olemer and Priorsdean, in Hampshire, and at the 
> of his death (Jan. 1835) said to be “ the 
oldest magistrate in the county” 
Church), formerly of Kirkby-Stephen, Westmore- 
land, author of a work on Polygamy, 1782. If 
any of your readers can favour me with some 
further particulars of his family, or recollections 
of him, I shall be obliged. F, G. West. 

Horham Hall, Thaxted, Essex. 

Dantret De For anv Str Warter Scorr.—In 
Mr. Lee’s list of the various publications of Daniel 
De Foe is one entitled The Highland Rogue, 
the History $c. of Rob Roy. Now, in the intro- 
duction to Scott’s novel of Rob Roy, Sir Walter 
speaks of a “ catchpenny publication,” a “ pre- 


(M. J. Colemer | 


tended history” of Rob, which appeared in London | 


during his lifetime, “ bearing i in front the effigy of 
a@ species of ogre, with a beard of afoot in length.” 
Curious enough, Scott adds, “ It is a great pity 
so excellent a theme for a narrative of the kind 
had not fallen into the hands of De Foe, who was 
engaged at the time on subjects somewhat simi- 
lar.” Which is right, Mr. Lee or the novelist ? 
C. 


FaversHam Cuvurcn.— This church was re- 
stored in 1853 by Mr. Scott. I have searched in 
vain for an article which appeared on the subject 
in The Builder for the years 1853, ’4, °5. Will 
anyone fayour me with the correct reference ? 

GrorGE Bepo. 


Ben Jonson's “ Stiri To BE NEAT.”—In Ben 
Jonson's Silent Woman is a song of deep sentiment 
and pretty expression, viz. the celebrated “Still 
to be neat, still to be drest.” This is universally 
believed by all readers of Jonson to be a pura- 
phrase of some Latin author. Can you or any of 
your correspondents prove conclusively who is 
this author ? T. Arravur Brargre, 


H.R.H. tae Duce or Kent ry Canada IN 
1791.— Wanted, the full details, if known, of 
this royal duke’s service in the province of Ca- 
nada. The Canadian histories I have consulted, 
namely, the History of Canada by William Smith, 
Quebec, 1815, 8vo, and likewise the History of 
the late Province of Quebec, by Robert Christie 
(Quebec and Montreal, 1848, 1855, 6 vols. 8vo), 
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do not throw much light upon this eg r In 
Pine Forests and Hacmatuck Clearings, by Lieut.- 


| Col. Sleigh, C.M. (London, 1853, 8vo), at p. 359, 
| ch. xv., he mentions that H.R. I. the Duke of 
Kent “ pointed out as far back as 1814 the wis- 
dom of a legislative union of the provinces.” 
Where can I procure this document noticed by 
Col. 8.? for { am compiling the Duke’s life. 

Joun MacponaLp, 

Brixton. 

LivEeRsEDGE.—Can any correspondent give me 
the history of Liversedge Hall, Liversedge, York- 
shire? When was it built, &.? What were the 
arms of the founders? C. BRanpon. 


MackraBre Faminy. —Is it known in what 
house at Fulham Mr. Mackrabie lived, whose 
daughter, Miss Elizabeth Mackrabie, married Mr. 
Francis, afterwards Sir Philip Francis, and the 

reputed author of Junius ? A. W. 

nM Taytair, 

CELEBRATED Potty MorGan. — 

“ Portsmouth.—This morning was married at King- 
stone church, near this place, John Ballard, Esq., an 
eminent wine-merchant of this oo. to the celebrated 
Miss Polly Morgan, daughter of Mr, Morgan, who keeps 
the Fountain Ton in this town.” —Hampshire Chronicle, 


| August 24, 1772. 


Count Prrer Hamitton.— 

“ Yesterday the son of Dr. Hamilton was baptized at 
St. Dunstan’s church, by the name of Count Piper, from 
a remarkable dream the doctor had had a fortnight before 
the child was born, by which he was informed he should 
have a son, and that he must be called Count Piper; and 
to be brought up to the use of arms, and be tanght the 


| art of war, as he would be an honour to his king and 


country.”— Hampshire Chronicle, Sept. 7, 1772. 

VACCINATION: JESTY versus JENNER.— 

“On Thursday the 8th inst., after a short illness, at 
her son’s, Mr. Benjamin Jesty, at Wood-street Farm, 
Woolbridge, Dorset, Mrs. Jesty, aged eighty-three years, 
widow of the late Mr. 4 ~ Jesty of Downshay Farm, 
in the Isle of Purbeck.—In the papers some months ago 


| it was said that the late Dr. Jenner was the discoverer of 


the vaccine inoculation ; but that was erroneous, as the 
late Mr. Benjamin Jesty (above mentioned) was the 
first person who proved its efficacy, he having tried the 
experiment on his wife and two sons, which proved suc- 
cessful, three years before Dr. Jenner brought it into 
practice. Notwithstanding that, and although the case 
was brought before the House of Commons, nothing was 
granted to Mr. Jesty, but to Dr. Jenner the sum of 
30,0001."—Southampton County Chronicle, Jan. 17, 1824, 
For what was Miss Polly Morgan celebrated ? 
Is anything known of the subsequent career of 
Count Piper Hamilton, or of Mr, Jesty’s claim 
to supersede Dr. Jenner as the discoverer of 
vaccination ? T. D. 


Potynes1an Tract.—I have now before mea 
small geographical catechism in the Tahitian lan- 
guage. The title-page is gone, but the runnin 
title “E Parau no te Fenua” may be rende 
“The Book of the Countries.” Can any com 
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| 
respondent of “N. & Q.” give the full title, 
author's name, &c.? A compendium of missionary 
bibliography is beginning to be much wanted. 
W. E. A, A. 


Joynson Street, Strangeways. 


Pore’s Famtty Namue.—In Trollope’s Life of | 
Filippo Strozzi (page 121) it is stated that popes 
who haveretained their own names after consecra- 
tion have almost invariably died within the year, 
or shortly afterwards. Will any of your readers 
furnish me with exceptions to this rule ? 

BW. P. 

Hotel de l'Europe, Salzburg. 


QvoTaTions WANTED. — 


1, lan uty Wduwos, GA’ ob ev SMOadAuois. 
(“ Sand is pleasant, but not in one’s eyes.” 


Are swallow-wing'd, but what's 


Ill news 
good walks on crutches,” 
(Massinger ?) 
G. A.B 
“ Want made Arbaces mean and keeps him so.” 
VALIJEAN. 


In the Royal Academy Catalogue this year the 
following lines are used as epigraph to No. 492: 


* By this shore a plot of ground 
Clips a ruin‘d chapel round, 
Buttress’d with a grassy mound, 
Where day and night and day go by, 
And bring no touch of human sound.” 


Can you inform 
from ? 


“ With aching hands and weary fect 
We dig and heap, lay stone on stone ; 
We bear the burthen and the heat 
The livelong day, and wish ’twere done : 
But not till rays of light return, 
All we have built do we discern,” 


Quoted by Mr. Forster in his Vacation Speech 
at Bradford, on education. 
“ The flowers in sunshine gather'd, soonest fade.” 


“Curved is the line of beauty, 
Straight is the line of duty ; 
Walk by the last, and thou wilt see 
The other ever follow thee.” 


Vincent S. LEAN. 


me where the quotation comes 
H. P. 


Ros Roy.—Can any of your North British 
correspondents inform me whether any undoubted 
descendants of the celebrated Rob Roy still exist ? 
Hamish or James MacGregor, the third son of | 
Rob, who died in Paris—some say of actual star- | 
vation—in 1754, left a numerous family; and | 
Robert, the youngest son, who was hanged in | 
Edinburgh in the same year, also, if I am not 
mistaken, had children. Are any of their descend- 
ants still living ? I remember when I was at Cal- 
lander in Perthshire some thirty-five years ago, the 
keeper of the inn (for there was but one in those 
days ; there are now nearly a dozen) was named 


| ley, throw any light on the matter? 


MacGregor, and was said to have been a lineal 
descendant of Rob; but I do not know whether 


| he was really so, or whether he still lives. 


M. Lioyp. 


Scotcn Sone.—In the notices to correspondents 
on p. 460 there is reference to an old Scotch 
song, and a couplet is quoted of which there is 
another reading in Songs of England and Scotland 
(Cochrane, Waterloo Place, London, 1835), which 
gives — 

“ It’s gude to be merry and wise, 
It's gude to be honest and true; 
And afore ye’re off wi’ the auld love, 
It’s best to be on wi’ the new.” 
Which is right ? MAKROCHEIR. 


Suettey’s “Damon or tHE Wortp.”’—The 
enclosed discloses a very curious chip from Shel- 
ley’s workshop. Has it been noticed before? if 
so, where? If unknown, it is worth looking into. 
Can any of your readers, posted up in their Shel- 
The able 
and genial editor of the last deliverance on the 
poet, Mr. D. G. Rossetti, might help us to a 
reading of the riddle. 1t appears to me that the 
Demon is the first sketch for Queen Mab; and 
in writing the preface to Alastor in 1815, Shelley 
forgot that the completed poem had becn already 
published in 1813. Any one reading the two 
pieces together will come to my conclusion, as he 
watches with variations, insertions, and excisions 
the rough draft of the Demon woven into the 
entire structure of the Queen Mab, and every here 
and there identic lines starting up to mark the 
spot where correction has been stayed : — 

Title-page. 

“ Alastor; | or | The Spirit of Solitude: | and other 
Poems | by | Percy Bysshe Shelley. | London, | Printed 
for Baldwin, &c. &c. | &c. | By S. Hamilton, Weybridge, 
Surrey | 1816. | 

Preface, pp. i.—vi. 
(Last paragraph of Preface to the end, p. vi.) 

“ The Fragment entitled ‘The Demon of the World’ 
is a detached part of a poem which the author does not 
intend for publication, The metre in which it is com- 


| posed is that of ‘Samson Agonistes’ and the Italian pas- 
| toral drama, and may be considered as the natural 


measure into which poetical conceptions, expressed in 
harmonious language, necessarily fall. 
“* December 14, 1815.” 
“ The Damon of the World. | A Fragment. | 
“ Flow wonderful is Death, 
Death and his brother Sleep! 
One pale as vonder wan and horned moon, 
With lips of lurid blue; 
The other glowing like the vital morn, 
When throned on ocean’s wave 
It breathes over the world: 
Yet both so passing strange and wonderful!” 
P. 79. 
Title-page. 
“ Queen Mab; | a] Philosophical Poem: | with notes, 
| by | Percy Bysshe Shelley. | &c. &c. &c. | London: | 
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Printed by P. B. Shelley, | 23 Chapel Street, Grosvenor 
Square. | 1813. | 


“ How wonderful is Death, 
Death and his brother Sleep ! 
One pale as yonder waning moon, 
With lips of lurid blue ; 
The other rosy as the morn, 
When throned on ocean's wave 
It blushes o’er the world : 





Yet both so passing wonderful! ”"—P. 1. 
C. D. L. 


Tarr.— What is the derivation of this surname? 
Is it peculiar to Scotland, or merely a variation of | 
the English Tate? It is very common in all | 
parts of the former kingdom, where the oldest | 
tamily of the name appears to be that of Tait of | 
Pirn, in Berwickshire. The latter family is re- 
= to be of gipsy origin, but with what truth | 

know not. 

1. The late George Tait, sh. sub. of Edin- 
burgh, and sometime Deputy Lord Lyon, left in- 
teresting holograph notes on this subject. His 
own family appears to have come from the parish 
of Langside, co. Aberdeen, where lived William 
Tait, who had three sons, of whom Thomas of 
Buthlaw was father of John, W. S. of Edinburgh | 
and of Harveston (grandfather of the present Lord 
Primate), and George of Redbog, father of John | 
also W. 8. of Edinburgh, who, by his wife Helen | 
Edgar, was father of George (late subsheriff of 
Edinburgh) and Alexander, R.N., which latter | 
dying in Edinburgh in 1866, bequeathed his fortune 
to the great-grandsons of his granduncle Thomas 
Tait of Buthlaw. George Tait of Redbog left 
issue also Alexander, settled at Stockton-on-Tees | 
in 1810, and George, who died unmarried in | 
Jamaica in 1804. 

2. Iam not aware that there is any old extant | 
pedigree of Tait of Pirn. 

3. A Dr. Tait was the first husband of the only | 
daughter and heiress of the late Admiral Alex- 
ander Edgar of Wedderlie, who died in 1817, but | 
I do not know of what family he was. 

4. Helen Edgar, wife of John Tait above men- | 
tioned, was one of the daughters of Peter Edgar 
of Bridgelands, by his wife Ann, daughter and | 


heiress of Rev. John Hay of Bridgelands. What 
is the origin of the arms of Tait? Whence came 
the ch. and the saltire gu. ? Sp. 


N.B. Peter Edgar was younger brother of Alex- 
ander Edgar of Auchingrammont, co. Lanark. The 
Hays of Bridgelands appear by the Ret. Sp. to 
have been a branch of Yester in the fifteenth 


century, and to have been styled of Cruxland, co. | 


Peb., Bridgelands having been acquired by mar- 


riage with the widow of a certain Gilbert William- | 


son. Helen Edgar’s eldest sister was Ann, who 
married (1) James Leslie of Deanhaugh House, 
Edinburgh, and (2) Sir Henry Raeburn. 


Rev. Aveustus Torrapy, B.A.—This excellent 
divine was rector of Broad Hembury, 1768-1778; 
and I wish for information on the following points 
respecting him : — 

1. One of Mr. Toplady’s biographers states that, 
at the age of sixteen, he was led to think of en- 
tering the ministry through the means of a lay- 
man whom he had heard preach in a barn at 
Codymain, Ireland. Where is Codymain? 

2. Mr. Toplady was ordained in Ireland on 
Trinity Sunday, June 6, 1762. Qu. where, and 
by whom? Through the courtesy of the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, I am able to say that it was 
not in the dioceses of Dublin or Kildare. 

3. Soon after his ordination, or, in the words of 
the biographer — 

“ Shortly after his initiation into the ministry, he was 
inducted into the living of Blagdon, Somersetshire, which 
was procured by friends in a manner very unusual (?) ; 
but so scrupulous was he, when acquainted with the cir- 
cumstance, that he was not easy until he resigned it.” 

What were the circumstances alluded to? 

4. He was buried in Tottenham Court Chapel 
on August 17, 1778, in et. thirty-eight. Is there 
any monument to his memory erected there, or at 
Broad Hembury ? Grores Lioyp. 

Crook, co. Durham. 


“La Vacca muGira.”—Tue Cow I8 LOWING. 
“La vacca muglia” was, as I learn from a note in 
George Eliot’s Rumola, vol. ii. p. 16, the Floren- 
tine phrase for the sounding of the great bell in 
the tower of the “Palazzo Vecchio. In the Scots 
ballad “ Mill o’ Tiftie’s Annie” (Motherwell’s 
Minstrelsy), the same expression occurs. The 
Trumpeter o’ Fyvie bids farewell to his bonnie 
Annie :— 

“ He hied him to the head of the house, 
To the house top o’ Fyvie ; 
He blew his trumpet loud and schill, 
“Her father lock’d the door at night, 
Laid by the keys fu’ canny, 
And when he heard the trumpet sound, 
Said ‘ Your cow is lowing, Annie.’ 
“*My father dear, I pray forbear, 
And reproach no more your Annie, 
For l’d rather hear that cow to low 
Than hae a’ the kine in Fyvie.’” 
What is the origin of the phrase ? 


W.F. 


Weston, THE TREACHEROUS ENGLISHMAN. — 
In Bowring’s Cheskian Anthology there is a trans- 
lation of a fine old Bohemian ballad, entitled 
“ Jaroslav,” narrating the overthrow of the Tatars 
under Kubla Khan by the Czechs in a.p. 1241, 
The ballad makes mention of Weston (evidently, 
from his name, an Englishman), who fights on 
the side of the Czechs, ‘but proposes, at a critical 
moment in the conflict, to strike his colours to the 
Tatar. For this proposal he is fiercely denounced 
as a traitor in disguise; and in a note on the pas- 
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suge, the Rev. A. H. Wratislaw (another trans- 
lator) states that Weston “ was guilty of a similar 
piece of treachery at Jerusalem.” Now, it is a 
uestion to be asked, where is there an account of 
eston and of his treacherous dealings at Jerusa- 
lem ? D, Brat. 
Melbourne. 


Great Winp rn 15! 
account belonging to a parish in Lincolnshire tells 
of the church windows being damaged “ when 
the greate wynde was.” 
of expenses between Easter 1536 and Easter 1537, 
therefore the storm was probably between those 
dates. Can any of your readers refer me to any 
other mention of it? EpWARD PEACOCK. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


[ Answers to be sent direct to Querists. } 


Movtton or Morton Famiiy.—In the Visita- 
tion of Devonshire there are pedigrees of the 
Moultons of Plympton. Can any of your readers 
furnish me with information from wills, extracts 
from registers, or other sources, of this family, 
Set to 1620? J. Movurton. 

B 


ord-on-Avon. 


Dovetas Famity.—On October 3, 1763, Fran- 
eis Douglas and Sarah Clarke were married at 
Rochester. Any information respecting this Fran- 
cis Douglas will be thankfully received. He was 
dead before 1822, being described in the Star 
newspaper of September 8 in that year as “ the 
late Captain Douglas of Newcastle.” 

W. H. Corretr. 

Manor Rise, Brixton, S.W. 


Queries with Answers. 


THe Wuerstonr.—In The Atheneum of 
May 21, 1870, I read that, on Jan. 9, 1387, a 
criminal was placed in the pillory with a whet- 
stone round his neck in token of being a liar, &c. 
Will any learned reader of “N. & Q.” say why 
a whetstone was associated with a liar in the 
punishment of him in the pillory ? 

The Greek is perhaps suggestive — axdyn, a 
whetstone, a tail; and may explain Isaiah ix. 15: 
“The prophet that teacheth lies, he is the tail.” 

CARBON, 


[In the library of Mr. Douce is preserved a “ Pake of | 
Knaves,” that is, a pack of bad characters, certainly out | 


of Hollar’s school, if not engraved by his own burin, 
consistiig of eighteen in number. This appears to have 
Been the first, and most fully illustrates the whetstone as 
an emblem of lying. The last line of the inscription at- 
tempts to account. for its having been so. The rhymes 
are also found under an old engraving in the Bridgewater 
collection, representing a man with a whetstone in his 
hard : — 


7.—A churchwarden’s | 


. | 
The account is a record | 


[4% 8. V. Jone’ 4; °70; 
“ The whetstone is a man that all men know, 
Yet many on him do much cost bestow : 
He’s used almost in every shop, but why ? 
An edge must needs be set on every lie.” 

The same idea occurs in Troilus and Cressida (Act V. 
Sc. 2), when Thersites satirically alludes to the duplicity 
of Cressida in the words : — 

“ Now she sharpens ;—well said, whetstone.” 

Much has been written on the whetstone as a satirical 
| premium to him who told the greatest lie, e. g. in Nares’s 
Glossary ; Brand's Popular Antiquities; Chambers’s Book 
of Days, and “N. & Q.,” 1" S. vii, 208, 319, 463.] 


Sunpry Querres.—I shall be grateful for any 
information on the following subjects, as I have 
| been unable to solve the questions myself :— 
| 1, Who is the poet who says of “Time” — 

“ His waters will not ebb nor stay ”’ ? 

2. Who was “ Elsie,” who offered her life for a 
| prince, and then became his wife ? 

| 3. Is there a river “ Rotha” in Great Britain, 
as it is not in the Imperial Gazetteer, and I fancy 
| must be a small stream only known locally ? 

4, What is the name of Moore’s ballad in which 
the following line occurs P— 

“ Here, lady mine, the flowers take, ere they be wither- 
ing,” 
addressed, I think, to “ Ella.” 
ArtHur LATHAM. 


} 


Weaste, near Manchester. 

[1. The quotation is unknown to us. The leading idea 
will be found in Dryden’s Ovid. 
| 2 The romantic account of Elsie and Prince Henry is 

given in The Golden Legion, by H. W. Longfellow. 

8. The river Rotha is in the western part of the county 
of Westmoreland, and, flowing through the lakes of Gras- 
mere and Rydal, falls into Windermere ; and the scenery 
through which it takes its course is among the loveliest 
in the Lake district. It is formed by the union of several 
becks above the village of Grasmere, and one of these 
comes down from Easedale, over which the mountain of 
Helm Crag raises its shattered apex. “The brook that 
runs through Easedale,” says Wordsworth, “is, in some 
parts of its course, as wild and beautiful as brook can be. 
I have composed thousands of verses by the side of it.” 

4. Is our correspondent thinking of Moore’s ballad — 

“ Flow on, thou shining river ; 
But, ere thou reach the sea, 
Seek Ella’s bower, and give her 
The wreaths I fling o’er thee,” &c. ?] 
FernaN CABALLERO. —Can you inform me 
whether any of the novels of the Spanish Fernan 
Caballero have been translated into English ? and 
if so, which? Also, where is the best account of 
her life and writings to be obtained ? 
Don ALVAREZ. 

[Fernan Caballero is a pseudonym. The author of the 
novels passing under that name is Cecilia, the daughter 
of Don Juan Nicolas Buhl de Faber. We believe the fair 
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novelist is still living. 


: | 
A commendatory notice of her | 


productions will be found in the Ediaburgh Review for | 


July, 1861. The following works have been translated 
into English :— a 

1. “The Castle and the Cottage in Spain,” translated 
by Lady Wallace, 2 vols., Lond. 1861, 12me. 


| 


2. “ The Sea-Gull,” translated by the Hon. A. Bethell, | 


2 vols., Lond. 1867, 8vo. 

8. “Elia; or, Spain Fifty Years ago.” 
1868, 12mo. | 

Vistrations oF DrocrsEs.—Can any of your 
correspondents afford any information respecting 
the proceedings of the Royal Commissioners for 
visiting the Dioceses of Eugland and Wales in 
1559 and 1565? Are any returns under such 
visitation, similar to those bor the diocese of Lin- 
coln published by Mr. Peacock in English Church 
¥urniture, to be found in any other diocese, and in 
wuose keeping ? M. A. Oxon. 

{An account of the Visitation in 1559 will be found in 
Burnet’s History of the Reformation, Part u. book iii., 
and his Collection of Records, No. 7; Strype’s Annals, 
vol. i. Part 1. p. 245, ed, 1824; and Collier’s Ecclesiastical 
History, vi. 251, ed, 1852. The articles to be inquired 
into at this Visitation are printed in Cardwell’s, Docu- 
mentary Annals, ed, 1839, p. 210, as well as the Queen’s 
Commission to the Visitors. These historians make no 
mention of a Visitation in 1565. ]} 

Tennyson's “IpyLis or THE Kine.”’—Clearly, 
in my view, these IJdylls form a continuous alle- 
gory. If not an allegory, the poem is simply a 
series of very exquisitely wrought, but discon- 
nected and rather meaningless, episodes of ancient 
chivalry. It is very fine descriptive poetry, but 
nothing beyond. Required to know where a 
critical aud complete exposition of the hidden 
allegory may be found ? D, Brat. 

Melbourne. 

[We venture to suggest that some slight key to the 
allegory may be fuund in the Introduction to The Legends 
of King Arthur and his Knights of the Round Table, 
compiled and arranged by J. T. K. (Strachan & Co.), 
where the editor, speaking almost as if with authority, 
tells us among other things—* For Arthur ‘the King,’ 
mysterious in birth and death, as he lives again in Tenny- 
son, stands evidently for the soul, the moral conscience, 
as the Round Table does for the passions; and every- 
where the struggle of the spirit with the flesh is painted,” 


&e. | 


Replies. 
ARMS OF THE FAMILY OF MAR. 
(4 S. i. 189; y. 111, 236, 425.) 

J. M. has communicated much important in- 
formation to “N. & Q.” relating to the succession 
to the honours and estates of the very ancient 
earldom of Mar, for which many readers will feel 


New York, | 


very thankful. But there is one point to which 
he has not adverted, but which is eminently 
curious. It is the position and interest which the 
De Lyles (Lords Lyle), a Renfrewshire family, 
had in that suecession, and if that interest wag 
concurrent with the separate interest of the De 
Erskines (Lords Erskine), also a Renfrewshize 
family. 

The succession opened, as it would appear, to 


| both of these families upon the death of Alexander 


| Stewart, called the 


“Robber Earl” of Mar 
(natural son of the Wolf of Badenoch, and hus- 
band of Isabella, daughter of William, first Earl 
of Douglas, by courtesy Earl of Mar, and of Mar- 
garet his wife, Countess of Mar), which took 


| place in 1436. In right of his wife, this Robber 


Earl was Earl of Mar by courtesy; and by a set- 
ilement after the marriage (Dec. 9, 1404), the 
earldom and its possessions were destined by the 
spouses to themselves in liferent, and the heirs of 
their bodies in fee; whom failing (as was the 
event), to the heirs of the wife, Isabella, who was 
Countess of Mar in her own right. But, m 
contravention of this contract, after the death of 
his wife, about 1408, Alexander Earl, as it would 
seem, executed a new settlement of the estates, 
destining them to a natural son of his own, whom 
failing, to James L, his cousin. (Sutherland 
Case, p. 35; also pp. 42-53.) 

At this time, 1436—the death of the Robber 
Earl Alexander—Robert, Lord of Erskine, laid 
claim, but yet only, to the half of the earldom of 
Mar (Acts of Parl. ii. 55); and with that view 
was retoured heir of line to Isabella, Countess 
(as Crawford says in his Peerage), before the 
sheriff of Aberdeen, on April 22, 1438, where- 
upon he assumed the title. But the ministry 
during the minority of James II. (as Crawford 
adds), instituting a process, had Lord Erskine’s 
title set aside, or annulled, at the distance of 
twenty years, Nov. 5, 1457. (.dets of Parl. ii. 
App. 62 and 75, and Suth. Case, pp. 49-50.) 

About the same period, too, Sir Robert Lyle of 
Duchale, Knight, the son of Sir John Lyle, and of 
his wife, said to be one of the co-heiresses of Mar, 
but who individually is not known—put in his 
claim to the other half, or at least to a share, of 
the earldom; and regarding whom and Lord 
Erskine it is said by Bower, the continuator of 


| Fordun, that wpon the death of Alexander Earl of 


Mar (anno 1438), “et quia bastardus erat, rex 
illi successit, quamvis, jure hereditaria, Domini 
Erskine et Lyle successisse debuissent.”’ (Suther- 
land Case, p. 50. See also Riddell’s Remarks, p. 
45; and Riddell’s Tracts, p. 149.) That is, 
the king succeeded to Earl Alexander, as he 
was a bastard; and on the assumption, that 
the full fee stood vested in his person at his 
death. Sir John Lyle, in right of his wife, 
assumed the arms of Mar, quartering them with 
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his own; and his heirs continued to bear these | 
quartered arms, the first and fourth places being | 
given to Mar, ever afterwards. Crawfurd supposes | 
that the king must have effected some compro- | 
mise with Lord Lyle—bought his claim—as in 
the lengthened dispute which ensued with Lord | 
Erskine—one enduring twenty years—no mention 
occurs of his having urged it. He was raised to 
the peerage about this time, or 1446. But yet, | 
that he received compensation, and was satisfied, 
at least for a considerable number of years, seems 
doubtful, from the terms of a charter in the 
Register of Paisley (p. 20), granted by him, Robert 
Lord Lyle, in favour of the convent of Paisley, dated 
Sept. 25, 1452, by which he conveyed to that 
house the third part of his fishings of le Crukyt- 
shot on the Clyde for 112 merks, usual money of 
Scotland, said to have been given him, in this 
charter under his own hand, “in pecunia nume- | 
rata, in mea urgente necessitate; videlicet, ad 
exponendum in prosecutione fienda terrarum de le 
Garviach mihi jure hereditario pertinentium.” 
This would show that, at this time—1452—six- 
teen years after the death of the Robber Earl Alex- 
ander, Lord Erskine had no intention of abandoning 
his claim, which, on the other hand, was then to 
be urged, the price of the fishings obtained being 
to be cupended for that purpose. 


| 


The late Mr. John Riddell, advocate, a distin- | 


guished legal antiquary, says (P. and C. Law) 
tha 


“ Finally, through failure of nearer heirs, the succession 
opened to the Erskines as the heirs general — through 

e Keiths and a branch of the Earls of Mentethe — of 
a daughter of Gratnay, Earl of Mar, by the sister of 
Robert I., as well as of Earl Gratnay himself, and Thomas 
Earl of Mar above mentioned, his lineal descendant.” 

But Mr. R. here makes no mention of Lord | 
Lyle having made a claim, although in a separate 
work, his interest in the succession is not ignored | 
(Tracts, p. 152); and whether the claim was | 
actually made, and what was its course and 
issue, J. M. will, as we believe, be the party most 
able to say, and possibly he will undertake still | 
that trouble, and gratify not a few. 


EsPEDARE. 


USELESS MONKS, ETC., DOOMED TO DEATH. 
(4% S. y. 196, 320, 437.) 


This question—the condemnation of monks to 
death by their fellows on account of age, infirmi- | 
ties, and uselessness—seems gradually merging | 
into that of the voluntary self-infliction of the 
same doom by any one impressed with a convic- | 
tion of the existence of similar conditions in his 
OWD case, 

It will be remembered that Valerius Maximus 
gives us a very curious and detailed account of 
an occurrence of this latter kind, of which he was 


an eye-witness. It appears that, when on his 
road to Asia with Sextus Pompeius, he had occa- 
sion to pass through the city Julia, in the island 
of Ceos, Here it so happened that an old lady 
of the highest position and character, and nearly 
a centenarian, having already, in conformity with 


| the custom of the island, explained to her fellow- 


citizens the reasons which led her to consider it 
high time to take her departure from this world, 


| hailed the appearance of the illustrious traveller 


as constituting that an opportune moment for 
carrying her project into execution, and invited 
him to grace the ceremony with his presence. 
Pompey exhausted his eloquence to deter her 
from her project without success. The venerable 
lady was sensible of the kindness of his intentions, 
but was not to be moved'from her purpose, and 
replied thus to his adjuratious : — 

“ Tibi quidem, Sex. Pompei Dii magis, quos relinquo, 
quam quos peto, gratias referant: quia nec hortator vite 
mez, nec mortis spectator esse fastidisti. Caterum ipsa 
hilarem Fortune vultum semper experta, ne aviditate 
lucis tristem intueri cogat, reliquias spiritus mei pro- 
spero fine ; duas filias et septem nepotum gregem super- 
stitem relictura, permuto.”—Lib. 1. cap. vi. 8. 

She then exhorted her family to live in amity, 
formally transferred to her eldest ae the 


| secular and religious duties of her household, and 


took the cup of poison with untrembling hand. 
She then poured a libation to Mercury, invoked 
him as her guide on her dark journey to the realms 
of Pluto, and swallowed the deadly draught. 
Maintaining ber composure to the last, she pointed 
out how the effects of the poison became first felt 
at the extremities—“ quasnam subinde partes cor- 
poris sui rigor occuparet ” ; and called to her daugh- 
ter to perform the last sad office of closing her 
eyes, when she felt that the trunk and the heart 


| were attacked. The sight was too much even for 


Roman fortitude, and our travellers turned from 
the scene with streaming eyes. 

From the same writer we learn that, at Mar- 
seilles, the authorities were custodians of a poison 
for public use. Any citizen wishing to avail him- 
self of it had to embody in a memorial, the mo- 
tives which led him to wish to quit the world, and 
lay the same for due consideration before the six 
hundred who composed the Senate. This body 


| discussed the matter upon its merits with due 


deliberation, as neither wishing to indulge an un- 
reasonable desire, nor oppose a rational and judi- 
cious wish to quit the world, whether to escape 
misfortune or avoid surviving prosperity. This 
extraordinary custom, our author thinks, was 
derived from Greece. 

Similar testimony is afforded by ‘lian. 
the Latin translation : — 

“ Lex Ceorum de Senibus.—Consuetudo est apud Ceos, 
ut ii, qui senio plane confecti sunt, tanquam ad convi- 
vium se mutuo invitent, aut ad quoddam soleune sacri- 
ficium conveniunt, et coronati cicutam bibant: quum 
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sibi ipsis conscii sunt, se ad promovenda commoda patrie 
inutiles amplius esse, animo jam ob xtatem delirare in- 
cipiente.”— Var. Hist., 1. xx xvii. 

See Scheffer’s notes to his edition of lian 
(Argentorati, 8vo, 1685), where Heraclides, Strabo, 
and Menander are cited in illustration of the same 
subject. See also the singular work, Hermippus 
Redivivus; or the Sage’s Triumph over Old Age 
and the Grave, 8vo, 1771 (p. 20), and the Anatomy 
of Suicide, by Forbes Winslow, 8vo, 1840 (p. 27). 
” As to the immuring of peccant nuns, the reader 
may be referred to Mrs. Trollope’s novel, The 
Abbess. 
quisite illustration to Rogers's Jtaly: — 

No blood was spilt ; no instrument of death 
Lurked—or stood forth, declaring its bad purpose; 
Nor was a hair of her unblemished head 

Furt in that hour. Fresh as a flower just blown, 
And warm with life, her youthful pulses playing, 
She was walled up within the castle-wall, 

The wall itself was hollowed secretly ; 

Then closed again, and done to line and rule,” 


“ 





He will remember, too, Stothard’s ex- | 


And—from grave to gay—he may turn to that | 
clever book, Three Courses and a Dessert, for a | 


capital story entitled “A Toad in a Hole,” with 

its illustration by glorious George Cruikshank, 

where a naughty monk twice undergoes the same 

punishment, and twice escapes, to be considered 

at last a saint and a martyr. Wuti1aM Bares, 
Birmingham. 





The treatment of the old and infirm by the | 


Kafir tribes beyond the influence of government | 


or missionary work, in South Africa, presents 
such a striking analogy to heathen practices in 
other parts of the world, that I think it deserves 
a few words of notice. In the case of adults the 
individual, when apparently at the point of death, 
is taken out of his house to die; and in too many 
instances is dragged to the edge of some neigh- 
bouring thicket, or, as it is locally termed, put 
into the bush, “ where he expires alone, uncheered 
by any of the kind offices which tend to alleviate 
the last sufferings of those who in happier climes, 
and under brighter auspices, close the mortal 
scene.” Too often, alas! mangled by the hyena 
or torn by the aasvogel (the Cape vulture) before 
the breath is out of the body. Until the mission 
of the prophet Makanna in 1819 the chiefs alone 
had right of sepulture. 

New-born infants also, if deformed or too many 
of the same sex, are often remorselessly consigned 
to the waters of the next stream or pond of water. 

When bodies are buried, they are for many 
days carefully watched: for, above all things, the 
Kafirs dread their exhumation, fearing the re- 
mains may be used for magical or other deadly 
purposes, witchcraft, &c. “ 

In addition to my own experience in a residence 
of many years amongst the tribes of Kafirland, I 


| subject to the Compendium of Kajfir Laws and 


Customs, compiled by direction of Col. Maclean, 

C.B., Chief Commissioner of British Kaffraria, 

Mount Coke, 1858, and which I have partially 

quoted from. H. Hatt. 
Portsmouth. 


DIBDIN’S MSS., FAMILY, ETC. 
(4" S. iv. 359, 488, 571; v.21, 154, 163, 261, 454.) 


I have been rather tardy in replying to Lios. 
I’.’s letter on this subject, and can only urge as 
an excuse that I delayed doing so until I should 
have an opportunity of examining all Dibdin’s pub- 
lications with the view of ascertaining what truth 
there is in the extraordinary statement made by 
Lio. F. in his second paragraph—namely, that 
“Charles Dibdin printed and published the bulk 
of his works at his own printing-office.” Being at 
some distance at present from my library, I have 
had to pursue my investigations by means of a 
deputy, and that has caused some delay ; but, now 
that my researches are completed, [ can with 
safety challenge Liom. F. to produce a single book 
printed by Dibdin, or to prove that he ever pos- 
sessed a printing-press or office. That he published 
many of his works I do not deny for a moment, 
but to affirm that he had anything more to do 
with the production of them is simply absurd. 

Allowing that Liom. F. in stating that MSS. 
are returned to the author when copied in type, 
although I believe that in most cases they are 
not, I must remind him that, after being compared 
twice with proofs and passing through hands innu- 


| merable, documents, unless of unusually good con- 





would refer your readers who are curious on this 


sistence, are generally only fit for the wastepaper- 
basket; and what author, of the smallest worth, 
is so stuffed with self-conceit as to preserve the 
rags of his own calligraphic efforts, with the idea 
of handing down a treasure to future ages ? 

With regard to the assertion which called forth 
my first letter on this subject (4° S. v. 21) I 
cannot better show Liom. F. that he ia not right 
than by quoting from Dibdin’s professional life 
(4 vols. 8vo, 1803). Herein he says that in 1787, 
having formed the project of going to India, he, 
in order to raise as much money as possible before 
starting (amongst other expedients), sold off “ all 
the musical compositions be then had on hand.” 


Now, as he then had produced all his operas 


(sixty-six in number), with the exception of Broken 
Gold and The Round Robin, besides having set 
the music to a dozen more, Liom. F. must confess 
that a collection of his manuscripts, minus these, 
can barely be called complete or merit the term 
“ll.” 

Not content with concealing his own name, 
Liom. F. refuses to give that of the granddaugh- 
ter of Charles Dib !in with whom he is acquainted. 
This reticence on his part, however, little matters, 
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as, from the account he gives of her parentage, it 
is easy to see that sbe is identical with a lady | 
who, under the name of “ Cecilia Ashe,” in July, 
1868, wrote a letter to the Daily Telegraph on the 
same subject as that which occupies the conclu- 
sion of Liom. F.’s letter, and on which they are 
both wrong—viz. Charles Dibdin’s pension. In 
The Public Undeceived—a pamphlet published by 
Dibdin in 1807, he tells us that “‘ since the month 
of June in 1803” he had received “a trifling 
pension ” from government, but that “a twelve- 
month ago hopes of its continuation became very 
faint, had ever since been in a gradual decline, 
and had at length gone off in convulsions.” Yet, 
in the face of this, Lrom. F. tells us that a writer 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine (part 1. 1815) is in 
error in saying that the government pension was 
discontinued, and declares that Dibdin died in 

ssession of it, on what authority I know not. 

t is true that after his death his widow had it 
restored to her in part, at the instance, I believe, 
of the Duke of Kent; but from 1806 till then it 
remained neglected. 

Again, Liom. F. denies that Dibdin ever re- 
ceived any annuity other than this pension, utterly 
ignoring the fact that in 1810, after the failure of 
his shop, which resulted in his bankruptcy, a Mr. 
Oakley made a proposal in the Morning Chronicle 


of March 16 of that year to raise by subscriptions | 


asum of money for the relief of Dibdin’s neces- 
sities. This resulted in a public dinner being 
given at the City of London Reus on April 12, 
at which the sum of 6407. was raised. At Dib- 
din’s own instance this money was devoted to the 
ay of 30/. per annum in the Long Annuities 
or the joint lives of himself, his wife, and his 
daughter; and there being more than sufficient 
for this purpose, the balance of 80/. was paid down 
to him in cash. 

With regard to my descent from Charles Dib- 
din, I may inform Lrom. F. that besides the son 
whose life is briefly sketched in the clause “ he 
went to sea and was drowned,” the sea-song 
writer had two others, by name Charles and 
Thomas; the former of whom had a large family, 
the youngest member of which, Henry Edward 
Dibdin, having chosen music as a profession, pro- 
ceeded to Edinburgh to practise it when a mere 
lad. He died four years ago, leaving behind him 
no small reputation as a musician, and three sons, 
one of whom is Epwarp Rruwpavutr Drepr. 

P.S. Since writing, but before sending the above, 
I have seen Mr. W. H. Husx’s note (p. 454), and 


in reference to it may remark that the lot of MSS. 


of Dibdin’s of which he makes meution are (I have 


the best of reasons for believing) the very ones 


which are in the possession of Lrom. F.’s friend 
and Dibdin’s granddaughter. 


SCOTTISH MARTYRS AT WIGTOWN. 
(4 8. iv. 479; v. 206, 306, 409, 436.) 


Dr. Gordon's interesting remarks induce me to 
state in the columns of “ N. & Q.” the result of 
some personal inquiries which I instituted in 1863 
respecting the reality of the martyrdom. I had 
indeed intended to do this previously, but I was 
deterred by the editorial observation, that the 
subject was “exhausted.” The second edition of 
Dr. Stewart's //istory Vindicated I have not had 
an opportunity of perusing. My own inquiries 
were prosecuted at a period considerably anterior 
to the appearance of Dr. Stewart's work, and I 
am not aware that what I am now to: state has 


| yet been made public or, formed the subject of 


discussion. 

The tombstone of Margaret Wilson, the younger 
martyr, originally rested against the north wall of 
Wigtown parish church; that wall was, a few 
years before the period of my receiving the infor- 
mation, taken down, and afterwards rebuilt. In 
the process of demolition a skull was found in a 
cavity immediately behind the tombstone. This 
was placed in the hands of Dr. Thomas Mac- 
millan, a surgeon in the place, who pronounced 
it to be the cranium of a young woman. A dark 
- on one of the sides, he remarked, showed 
that an injury had been inflicted during life. 
Mr. William Macgowan, watchmaker in Wig- 
town, who examined the skull along with Dr. Mac- 
millan, informed me that he himself had observed 
| the dark spot. By Mr. Murray, the present chief 
magistrate of Wigtown, I was informed that an 
aged person who died many years ago had assured 
him that his grandfather used to relate that he 
remembered when a boy having run down the 
banks of the Blednock to see two females perish 
in its waters. He was at the time ten or twelve 
years old. The alleged martyrdom took place ia 
1685, and Provost Murray was satisfied that the 
narrative of his informant was so far confirmed 
by the facts in connection with his grandfather's 
age. Nota person in the town of Wigtown or its 
neighbourhood doubts or even questions the fact 
of the martyrdom ; the tradition on the subject is 
distinct and emphatic. Two tombstones in the 
churchyard bear inscriptions asserting the truth 
of the event; each inscription condemns in severe 
terms Sir Robert Grierson of Lagg, one of the 
promoters of the prosecution and martyrdom. This 
Sir Robert Grierson possessed an estate and resi- 
| dence not far distant, and he was the very last to 
permit himself to be falsely accused. He survived 
| till 1736; and it is admitted by Mr. Mark Napier 
that the two tombstones were reared within twenty- 
| five years after the date of the alleged martyrdom. 
| Even if erected so late as 1710, Sir Robert Grier- 

son had twenty-six long years to discover what 
| had been alleged to his disparagement, and to 
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refute the accusation. He was silent, and so were 
all the supporters of Tory and Jacobite principles, 
until Mr. Mark Napier a few years ago came 
forward with his doubts. Mr. Napier has not yet 
acknowledged his error in venturing to question 
the reality of the martyrdom. . Since the appear- | 
ance of the last edition of Dr. Stewart's work he 
has remained silent. A country judge, occupying 
a responsible office, can hardly venture to run a 
coach-and-four through evidence the most com- 
plete and exhaustive. In one thing the learned 
sheriff may find subject for self-gratulation. By 
raising doubts he has enabled modern scholars to 
vindicate the authority of Wodrow, and establish 
the truth of the Wigtown martyrdom on testi- | 
mony which may not hereafter be impugned. 
““We gave his Royal Highness an opportunity of | 
repelling the calumny, as he has honourably 
done,” said a London journal lately, as a defence 
for publishing a slander against an illustrious 
person. Cartes Rogers, LL.D 
Snowdoun Villa, Lewisham, 8.E. 


“TRICK”: ITS DERIVATION. 
(4% S. v. 175.) 


May I be allowed to repeat a query which has | 
as yet received no answer, and which will be | 
found on the page referred to? What I have | 
since discovered as to the word in question amounts 
to this:—1. That there is a Latin word trice 
(with its verb ¢ricari), said to have been adopted 
from Trica, an insignificant town in Apulia, with 
the sense of anything trifling or unimportant. 
(Pliny, Nat. Hist. iii. 16; Mart. Epig. 14, 1, 7.) 
2. That this word has another meaning, not ob- | 
viously connected with the former, of perplexity, | 
annoyance, &c., in which sense Cicero (as well as | 
Plautus and others) uses it more than once. 
(Nonius the grammarian explains it by a hair or 
thread put round the feet of fowls to entangle 
them, but this does not help much towards estab- 
lishing a connection with the original meaning 
of the word). 3. That in later Latin ¢rica is a | 
knot of hair (according to Ducange, “Crines in- | 
texti, a Gr. @pit, ut quidam volunt, vel ex Latino 
Trice, que Nonio sunt impedimenta et implica- 
tiones).” It is used by Matthew of Westminster, 
1057, of the hair of Queen Godiva, who is said to 
have let down her hair, tricas dissolvens, so as to 
cover her whole body with it. Also, tricare is to 
dress the hair after the manner of women. Here, 
then, we have two and possibly three distinct uses 
of the Latin word érice and its cognate verb, and 
it so happens that the English évck has at least | 
two distinct meanings corresponding to these :— 
1. Trick = an artifice or deception, which may | 
be compared with No.2 of the Latin; 2. The verb | 
to trick = adorn, a sense which is not very far re- | 
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moved from No.3. Besides these, we have trick as 
an heraldic term used of emblazonment of arms, &c., 
which seems to follow from the idea of adorning, 
and a trick in games of cards, for which I am not 
prepared to suggest a derivation. 

But besides all this there are the Teutonic words 
triegen (triigen), to deceive, High Dutch ; trekken, 
to pull, Low Dutch, and trycka, to delineate, 
Swedish —all given in Johnson’s Dictionary a8 
being related to trick in one or other of its senses. 
So that the word may after all have nothing to do 
with trice and tricart, or pit, in any of its mean- 
ings; or it may in one sense be connected with 
these, and another sense with trekken, &c. Not to 
mention another possibility, that triegen itself may 


| be related to thé Latin érica, and not a real Teu- 


tonic word at all. I should be obliged if any of 
your correspondents can throw light upon this 
subject by either disproving or establishing the 
connection between any or all of the meanings of 
the word in question, especially with regard to 
its two main significations of deception and orna- 
ment. The inquiry has been immediately sug- 


| gested by v. 170 of Milton’s Lycidas. C.S. J. 


OrpERs o¥ KniguTHoop (4 8, y, 472.)—The 
world is a stage, but the stage is not the world, 
and we do not expect actors to wear “off the 
boards ” the chivalric decorations with which they 
have been invested in the greenroom by managers. 
The remarks (“N. & Q.” 4" S. vy. 472) on a re- 
cent exhibition of egregious folly induce me to ask 
the following questions :— 

1, Can any order of knighthood be legitimately 
invented by any but a reigning sovereign, or by a 
recognised government ? 

2. Can the Grand Master of such an order confer 
the honours of the same propria motu? 

3. Can any body of men appropriate a dormant 
or extinct order of knighthood (like a waif or 
stray, without a lawful owner), and revive it in 
their own persons? This has been done in the 
case of “Templars.” and “ Hospitallers,” but then 
it is not pretended that these new orders are 
identical with their prototypes. So likewise the 
“ masonic Constantinian order.” 

4, Is not an injury done to legitimate rank by 
the assumption of style and title by their own 
inventors? A captain in the army or a lieutenant 
in the navy may in social intercourse find the so#- 
disant generals and colonels of Italian and Spanish 
legions, or Bolivian volunteers, taking precedence 
of them at the dinner-tables of ill-informed hosts. 

When even strictly just claims to such dis- 
tinctions are unrecognised, owing to causes. like 
those ingenuously stated by the author of Baronia 
Anglica Concentrata in his own person, how much 
less recognition ought those without any founda- 
tion whatever to receive recognition! As well 
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might a man enter society in the garb of Corio- | north-west provinces and the Punjab. The Ahirs 


Janus or Richard IIT. as under the titular style 
conferred on him by spurious authority or his 
own fertile imagination. There is an Act of Par- 
liament to enable the heraldic bodies to suppress 
the usurpation of armorial bearings; but 1 am 
not aware that there is any to prohibit, under 
penalties, the assumption of rank, on the suppo- 
sition perhaps that common sense and common 
honesty are sufficient preventives. But we al 
know that common sense and common honesty 
are either powerless to check this abuse, or that 
society is too apathetic in such cases to exert itself. 
It is all very well to say “let us laugh at these 
things,” but while we laugh the impostor often 
wins, 

I cannot forget the case of a poor old naval 
officer, retired in consequence of infirmities con- 
tracted on foreign service. Being, as a lieutenant, 
pe | styled Mr. So-and-So, he found his comforts 
and the landlady’s attendance much curtailed in 





favour of his fellow-lodger, a Wurtemburg cigar | 


dealer, who, under the title of “Colonel,” en- 
grossed all attention. “Can’t let you have your 
tea yet, sir—the Colonel's dinner is on the fire.” 
‘Will you please not ring so loud, sir? the 
Colonel is a very particular gentleman.” Sp. 


Tae Frrst Fotio SHaxesprare (4% §. yv. 
490.)—I will refer An Op SusscrrBeEr to two 
very competent authorities: Charles Knight's 
“ Stratford Edition” and The Merchant of Venice 


Cc y Serie i r C - 
(Clarendon Press Series), edited by Clark and | at a later period in Bengal (Glossary, su 


Wright in 1868. 


| Soc. Bombay, i. 285; Jour. R. As. Soc., 


have been identified by the best authorities with 
the Abhiras of Purdnik geography, and with the 
Abhirii of Western writers. Prof. Lassen places 
the Abhiras at the mouth of the Indus, in a dis- 
trict which, by an obvious emendation of the text 
of Ptolemy (vii. 1, 172), and of the Periplus of 
the Erythrean sea (p. 24), he reads Abiria—a 
name which, allowing for the difficulty of recon- 
ciling Sanscrit, Greek, and Arabic orthography, 
does not differ materially from Avares (Jour. As, 
Soc. Beng., ix. 756). THe goes on to observe that 
the Abhiras, in early times, dwelt near the 
southern Saraswati with the Shudras (v5po), 
proving them to be an aboriginal, not an Aryan 
people (Indische Alterthums Kunde). Sanscrit 
writers, in like manner, class them with the 
Shudras, Nishadas, and other primitive tribes 
(Mahabharata, ii. 31, 1191, and 50, 1828, as quoted 
by Lassen). The limits assigned to them by 
the Puranas extend to the Tapti and Devagiri 
(Dawlutabad). 

The modern tribe of Ahirs occupy nearly the 
same extent of country. M‘Murdo states them to 
be numerous in Katyawar and Scinde ( Zrans. Lit. 
i. 246-8). 


| Another writer traces them from Cutch to Central 


First let us look at The Merchant of Venice | 


(Introduction, p. vi.), and there we find the fol- 
lowing sentence : — 
“ Of the thirty-seven plays now included in editions 


of Shakespeare, the following were published separately | P' 


in small quarto, while the author was still alive.” 


This is followed by a list of plays, with the 
date of their publication. And on p. vii. of the 
same book, speaking of the First Folio, it says : — 

“Tt contained thirty-six plays, and professed to be 
printed from the author's MSS. It is, however, demon- 
strable that, in nearly every case where a previous quarto 
existed, the text was printed from it,” &c. 

Now let us turn to Knight’s “Stratford Edi- 
tion,” and we there find (“ Notice of Editions ”’) 
the following sentence : — 

“ The folio of 1623 contains thirty-six plays: of these, 
thirteen were published in the author's lifetime,’’ &c. 

Having examined these references, I think that 
you will agree with me that they were published 
separately, and before the folio of 1623. 

A New Svusscriper. 

Avares or Inpra (4" S, v. 198.) —“The shep- 
herd tribes of our Indian frontier,” referred to 
under the above name by Mr. Howortn, are 
— the same as the Ahirs, a semi-nomade 
race of shepherds extensively spread over the 


India, where they are reputed to have built Asir- 
garh—quasi Asa Ahir (%b. xiii. 280-1). Sir Henry 
Elliot found them throughout a great part of the 
Delhi territory, and connects them with the Palli 
or shepherd kings, who ruled first in a and 
voce). 

Mr. Howortn, whose interesting papers in the 
Ethnological Journal, on the “ Drifting Westward 


| of Asiatic Nomads,” show him to be well ac- 


| 


quainted with that periodical, will find farther 
articulars regarding the shepherd tribes of India 
in the papers read at the session specially devoted 
to India fast year, and also in Elliot’s Supplemen- 
tary Glossary, N. W. Provinces. E. 

Tennyson: “In Memonram.”— What author 
is referred to in the lines, “I hold it truth with 
him,” &c.? (4S. iv. 561; v. 52, 213,352, 388.) 

“The musician may tune his instrument in private, 
ere his audience have yet assembled: the architect con- 
ceals the foundation of his building beneath the super- 
structure. But an author's harp must be tuned in the 
hearing of those who are to understand its after har- 
monies ; the foundation stones of his edifice must lie open 
to common view, or his friends will hesitate to trast 
themselves beneath the roof.” — Coleridge's Friend, 
Essay 11. 

Were the Laureate asked who the sage is whose 
“clear harp” he here refers to, can any one who 
has read this extract doubt what his answer would 
be? This sentiment is frequently found in Cole- 
ridge’s works, BIBLIOTHECAR, CHETHAM. 


“Hav Kirov Cnoaan” (4" 58, v, 425. )—Permit 
me to supplement your remarks on this book by 
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observing, that it was the first work given to the 
world by Thomas Percy, Bishop of Dromore, then 
Vicar of Easton Maudit, a quiet country village 
in the county of Northampton. As mentioned, 
it was published in 1761, and, I may add, dedi- 
cated to the Countess of Sussex, to whose husband 
the hall and manor of Easton Maudit belonged. 
The next year, 1762, saw the publication of an- 
other work of a similar nature, Jfiscellaneous 
Pieces relating to the Chinese, in two volumes, 
dedicated to Barbara Viscountess Longueville, a 
daughter-in-law of the Earl of Sussex. 

Both these books would seem to have been 
well known in their day; for in 1765, on Percy's 
issuing his Reliques of Ancient English Poetry, 
Warburton sneeringly inquired “whether Percy 
was the man who wrote about the Chinese.” 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


Cran Tartans (4 S, v. 146, 255, 370.)\—The 
following is a yet earlier instance of tiretaine:— 
In the inventory of “Certain Vestments,” de- 
livered by the Venerable Wykeham to the chapel 
of his infant foundation of St. Mary Winten Col- 
lege, near Winchester, there occur — 

“III. Paria ridellorum [curtains] de tartrom,” 
also — 

“I. Canopeum de rubro tartaryn [ linsey-wolsey, striped 
and barred: in French tiretaine, cloth of Tyre, so called 
from its usual scarlet tint] pulverisato cum stellis, cum 
auro, ad descendum super Corpus Dominicum in Ramis 
Palmarum, et festo Corporis Christi.”— William of Wyke- 
ham and his Colleges, by the Rev. Mackenzie Walcott, 
pp. 211, 213. 

These entries, which must be of the close of the 
fourteenth or very beginning ot the fitteenth cen- 
tury, show a higher antiquity than I had supposed 
for the article tartan. We may safely conclude 
that it was then perfectly unknown to the “rough- 
footed Seot”’ of the Grampians. 

I quite agree with what Lyprarp says of the 
Maclellans of Bombie as an ancient and ennobled 
Galloway house. My remarks were merely di- 
rected to the absurdity of a tartan having been 
concocted for a Border sept, as they were. : 

AnGLo-Scotvs. 

CHANGE or Name at Conrrrmation (3" §S, 
xi. 175, 202.)—A letter signed “ Edmund Petri- 
burgh” gives the rule followed by bishops in 1567 
(Lansd. MS. vi. fol. 127):— ~ 

“IT may not change usuall or comon names at the 
Confirmacon, but onlie strange and not comon; and 
further, if the name be changed at Confirmacon, it taketh 
effect but from the Confirmacon.” 

Mackenzie E. C. Watcort, B.D., F.S.A. 


“Ture Jo“tty Post-noys DRINKING AT THE 
Dracon” (4 S. v. 402, 475.)—Your correspon- 
dent M. H. R. omits two words in his second and 
third verses, which omission makes the measure 
unequal. Instead of — 





* He that drinks and goes to bed sober,”"— 
it should be, in the second verse,— 
“ Tle that drinks small beer and goes to bed sober.” 


And in the third “ strong beer,” according to one 
copy, and “all day” according to another. 

There is nothing about “three jolly post-boys” 
in the earlier versions. They have been. substi- 
tuted for — 


“ Come, let’s drink a bout, drive away all sorrow, 
For p'r’aps we may not meet again tomorrow ” ; 
or, according to a third version — 
, =] 


“ Come landlord, fill a flowing bowl, until it does run 
over. 

Tonight we will all merry be, tomorrow we'll get 

sober.” 

These will be found, with the tune, in Popular 
Music of the Olden Time, p. 670. The foundation 
of all is a song in Fletcher's play, The Bloody 
Brother; or Rollo, Duke of Normandy (Act I. 
Se. 2):— 

“ Drink today, and drown all sorrow, 
You shall perhaps not do it tomorrow ; 
Best, while you have it, use your breath, 
There is no drinking after death. 

“ Wine works the heart up, wakes the wit, 
There is no cure ’gainst age but it : 
It helps the head-ache, cough, and tisic, 
And is for all diseases physic. 
Then let us swill, boys, for our health ; 
Who drinks well loves the commonwealth ; 
And he that will to bed go sober 
Falls with the leaf still in October.” 


It will be observed that the third and fourth 
lines of the first stanza have been incorporated 
with another still popular song, “ Down among 
the dead men.” Wa. CHAPPELL. 


[In addition to the above corrections, another corre- 
spondent suggests that the line — 
“ Fades like the yellow leaf,”"— 
should run — 
“ Fades as the leaves do.”—Eb. } 


Mortvat Foretvensss (4 S, v. 359, 435.)— 
“Was retaliation,” asks Dr. Ramacr, “ their 
principle ? I should be glad if some passage 
could be given from Greek philosophers to be 
pendants to those I have quoted above.” I have 
the pleasure to call his attention to the following 
extracts :— 


“ Plato indeed (and it is worth observing) has some- 
where a dialocue, or part of one, about forgiving our 
enemies, which was perhaps the highest strain ever 
reached by man without Divine assistance, yet how little 
is that to what our Saviour commands,” &c.—Swift’s 
‘Sermon on the Wisdom of the World.’ (Works, by 
Scott, vol. viii.) I am aware that some have affirmed 
that this principle was taught in the Grecian schools, and 
have referred to the Gorgias of Plato in proof of their 
assertion. But, if we attend duly to the whole conversa- 
tion of Socrates there related, we shall find that instead of 
teaching the forgiveness of injuries, the love of enemies, 
and the duty of doing good to them ‘that hate us,’ he 
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inculcates the indulgence of the most refined and, ac- 
cording to his own statement, the most baleful malice 
towards those who have injured us. The substance of 
his reasoning is this: You allow that moral excellence 
is the greatest good. You allow also that the punish- 
ment of offences is one mean of reforming the authors of 
them. If then our enemy has injured us, the greatest 
good we can bestow upon him is to bring him to a court 
of justice, and inflict the vengeance of the law. Then by 
no means punish your enemy for having injured you, 
for so you defeat your own purpose of revenge. Leave 
him to the whole, uncontrolled, uncounteracted, influence 
of his moral depravity, because that is the greatest evil 
which can be endured.”—Letters to a Friend on the Evi- 
oo &c. of the Christian Religion by Olinthus Gregory, 
4L.D., i. 88, 


“‘ Amicus Plato, sed magis amica est veritas.” 
When we read the dialogue throughout we find 
that Plato, in the person of Socrates, declares not 


that it is requisite to do ill to any one, but that it | 


is [requisite and] “ proper that every one who is 
punished by another should either become better 
and be benefited by it, or should be an example 
to others that they, beholding his sufferings, may 
be made better through fear.” Dr. Gregory’s 
misrepresentation arises from his omitting these 
words—* if it is requisite to do ill to any one ”— 
before the passage quoted. 

Below we have Pope’s well-known verses ex- 
emplified by the philosopher, in the same dia- 
logue :— 

“ Who noble ends by noble means obtains, 
Or failing, smiles in exile or in chains, 
Like good Aurelius let him live, or bleed 
Like Socrates, that man is great indeed.” 


“ Suffer, too, any one to despise you as stupid, and load | 


= with disgrace ifhe pleases. And, by Jupiter, do you, 
ing confident, permit him to strike this ignominious 
blow. For you will not suffer any thing dire, if you are 
in reality worthy and good, and cultivate virtue.” 


BIsrioTHEcAR, CHETHAM. 


BartisM FoR THE Deap: (3 §. vii. 33; 45S, 
vy. 424.)—The following explanation and note by 
Fleury, in his Manners of the Israelites (part 11. 
§ xix.), is well deservinz of attention: — 


“ Sacrifices were offered foi the dead, that is to say 
for the remission of their sins, as we see Judas Maccha- 
beus did ¢ Mac. xii. 42); and the baptism for the dead, 
of which St. Paul speaks, was some ceremony of bathing 
and purification, which was considered as of advantage 
to the dead, as well as prayers.” 


To this is appended the following : — 


“ Note,—There would be nothing ambiguous in the 
expression of the Apostle (1 Cor. xv. 29), had the inter- 
preters attended to the universal practice of believers as 
well as unbelievers, who always purified themselves with 
water before they offered sacrifice. To be baptised there- 
fore, or to be purified or sanctified, expressed a series of 
actions,—of whicli this purification was the first and 
most indispensable, namely, the preparing, the slaying, 
and partaking of the victim ; so that to Fe baptised or 
purified for the dead means neither more nor less than 
offering sacrifice for the dead. It is a manner of ex- 
pressing the action of sacrifice, not only usual in Scrip- 


| ture, but in profane authors. Hence Virgil’s ‘ Lustre 
| murque Jovi’ (42n. b. iii, 279) to express the whole de 
tail of sacrifice. St. Paul evidently alludes to 2 Macch, 
xii. 42, and proves the truth of the resurrection by the 
same way of reasoning which that author employs.” 


F.C. H. 


Doctrine oF PRoBpABILitrEs (4 S, v. 446.) — 
The only instance that I know of the application 
of this theory to Christian evidences is in refer- 
ence to the probability of a correct reading of 4 
passage of Scripture from the concurrence and 
| diversity of MSS. It is thus stated by Herbert 
| Marsh in his Letter to Travis (pp. 70-76) : ~ 
| Tf aftera collation of Greek MSS. to the amount of any 
number, which I will call p, the readings A, B, C, D, &e, 
| 





to the amount of m, have all been found in one of these 
MSS., which I will call &, but not one of them in any other 
MS. ; moreover if any other readings, A, B, T, A, &., to 
the amount of nm, have likewise been all found in the M8, 
&, but each of them in only one other MS. ; further, ifa 
third set of readings, to the amount of r, is contained in 
the MS. &; but each of them in only two other MSS.; a 
fourth set to the amount of s, each of which has been 
discovered in only three other MSS., and so on ; in that 
case, if all these readings should afterwards be found in 
any one MS., the probability that the MS. in which they 
are thus found is the very identical MS. from which they 
had been taken, is to the chance of its being a different 
MS. as— 

getatet+s %. Bs 


aera ——1 tol, 
1™, 2%. 3", 4%, &. . 
50 4+8 
In the case of jos —! to 1, the log. of the frac 


tion is 34,96910000, and the result is — 
93132,257461,542601,562499,999999,999999 : 
the ratio of which sum to unity expresses the exact pro- 
bability of the identity of the MSS. founded merely on 
the twenty-two readings of the first and second classes.” 
T. J. Bucetor, 


Ricxetson Fawrty (4 S. y. 447.) —In my 
researches relative to this family I have failed to 
find the English residence or place of nativity of 
William Ricketson, or any of his predecessors; 
but the following scrap may be acceptable to 
D. R.: é.¢, William Ricketson most probably 
emigrated to New England in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, as he married Elizabeth, who 
is supposed to have been a widow residing at 
Dartmouth, Mass., N.E., (see Savage’s Genealo- 
gical Dictionary, vol. iii. p. 540), by whom he had 
issue Rebecca, who was born May 14, 1681; 
John was. born Feb. 11, 1683; Elizabeth, born 
Sept. 1, 1684, and was married to Daniel Wood, 
Oct. 17, 1705; William Ricketson, second som, 
born Feb. 26,1686; Jonathan Ricketson, born 
April 7, 1688 ; and Timothy, the youngest son of 
William and Elizabeth, was born Jan. 22, 1690, 
and died March 1, 1691. The records of Dart 
mouth, Massachusetts, specify that Elizabeth 
Ricketson (widow of William Ricketson) married 
Matthew Wing, Sept. 4, 1696. There was. also 
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one of the name of Ricketson who wrote the His- | scribes as a “ barbarous inscription” in the church 
| of St. Mary Overy, he says: — 


tory of New Bedford. (See New England Register, 
vol. xx. p. 340.) W. WINTERS. 
Waltham Abbey, Essex. 
Rickatson brothers were curriers in St. Cle- 
ment’s Lane, London, in 1861. K. P. D. E. 


Crarence Famiry: Sr Joun or CLARENCE 
(4S. v. 315, 412, 426.)—In reply to J. E. F. A.’s 
query I will state what I know of the connection 
of the Bastard of Clarence with Ireland, and 


“ His death happened August 2, 1534. . . . His arms 


| were, Gules, a bend argent cottised or between six mart- 


J. E. F. A. will then be in a better position to | 
judge whether or not any connection can be made | 


out with the family of Aylmer. 
R. 6 Hen. VI. p. 2, m. 7) granted to the Bastard 
of Clarence the manors of Esker, Newcastle de 


Lyons, Cromelyn and Tassagard, to hold during | 


the king’s pleasure, retaining to the grantee ohe 
hundred and forty pounds a year out of the in- 
comings, and accounting for the surplus into the 
Exchequer. It appearing, however, that Esker, 


Newcastle de Lyons and Tassagard had been | 


granted to Richard Fitz-Eustas for eight years 
from July 11 (5 Henry VI.), reserving a charge of 
eighty pounds a year, and Cromelyn to James 
Cornewalsh for the.same term, reserving twenty 
pounds a year, the above grant to the Bastard of 
Clarence was revoked, and in lieu thereof he was 
to receive (Pat. R. 7 Hen. VI. p. 1, m. 3) those 
rent charges during the continuance of Fitz- 
Eustas and Cornewalsh’s terms, with remainder 
on the footing of the original grant to him. 
This second grant recites that he also enjoyed 
for a term of twelve years the custody of the 
castle of Dublin, value nineteen pounds a year, 


Henry VI. (Pat. | 


lets of the third.” 


In the South Kensington Museum is a thin 
which is as much like a garter plate as it eoul 
be made. It is described on the label which is 
placed by it as a plaque of gilded copper. 

It shows the following inscription in Roman 
capitals : — 

“THE . ARMYS . OF THE . 
HIPFUL . MAISTER . TONGE . OTHER 
WYSSE . CALLYD . MAISTER . CLARE 
NCIVS . AND . MESTERIS . SVSAN . HYS . 

wyre . 1554.” 


Above this is his shield, the tinctures in which 
appeared to me to read thus: Per pale, Baron, 
azure a bend cotised between six martlets or. 
Tonge. 

Femme, or a chevron gules between three birds 
vert (popinjays), beaked and membered gules, 
within a bordure azure charged with nine bezants. 
White. 

Above this coat are the words “‘ Espoer . en 
Dieu” ; and between “ Espoer” and “en Dieu,” 
what looks like a head between a pair of wings 
stretched out barways. 

The plaque, I presume, gives the real date 
of Tonge’s death. Noble, correcting the epitaph, 
gives for his correction an error of twenty years. 
He also gives Tonge’s coat wrongly, if the tinc- 

| tures in the plaque have not become changed. 
; It is painful to say anything against the 
| literary reputation of a man who worked hard. 


RYGHTH . WORS 


and contains a licence to receive the profits of ; Noble published his Protectoral House of Crom- 


these grants while absent from Ireland, notwith- 
standing statutes to the contrary. The Aylmer 
mentioned by J, E. F. A. would perhaps be a 
steward appointed by Fitz-Eustas. I have been 
unable to discover any later particulars about 
the Bastard of Clarence, and do not know whether 
or no he left any issue, male or female. 

I tender my thanks to Mr. Nicnots for his oblig- 
ing reply (p. 426) to my query. I am trying to 
trace the origin of the family of Clarence, or Clar- 
ance, yeomen who held land in Great and Little 
Sampford, in the Hundred of Freshwell, Essex, 
from 1523 to 1804. The Freshwell Subsidy 
Rolls are rather imperfect, and there are no 
assessments for the Sampfords further back than 
1523. If any reader of “N. & Q.” will tell me 
where to search next I shall be very grateful. 


L. B. C. 


Mr. J. G. Nicuots has mentioned, in his in- 
teresting note, some mistakes into which Noble 
fell. It is worth while, I think, to point out some 
further inaccuracy in his account of Tonge. Cor- 
recting the date “1531,” in what he justly de- 


well when he was young. But by 1804, when he 
published his College of Arms, he had had suffi- 
cient experience; and it is certain that all who 
consult his writings wili find reason for agreeing 
with at least some part of Mr. NicHors’s criticism. 


. 


Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


Provincial Grossary (4% §, vy. 271, 302, 362, 
435, 442.) — Having made the vocal sounds a 
special study, may I question the assertion of 
Mr. Extis that there are more distinct vowels 
than seven? Six form a natural series, and the 
seventh, EH, comes in as a second third of the 
series, but has none to follow. The series would 
stand thus: — 

{ EH, 


EE, AY { aq’ } AW, OH, 00. 


AY, as in ptAY; OO, as in FOOL; EH, as in 
FEtt; AH, as in BAND. ‘The short or close 
vowels, as I in KNIT; A, as in GNAtT; O, as in 
nOr; U in nUr; are only EE, AH, AW, and 
OO, not dwelt upon. 

Of course an imperfect sound (a sort of mule 
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between these sounds) may be produced, and pro- 
bably some human organs can produce no other. 

A diphthong isa gradual passage from one to | 
the other. 

The terminal vowels EE and OO form the con- 
sonants Y and W before another vowel; and AH | 
and EH approach H. 

EE, as in FEEL. 

AW, as in the sham triphthong AWE, or as 
AW in YAWL. 

OH, as that exclamation is usually pronounced | 
in Parliament and elsewhere, or as Mr. Extis has | 
OA in FOAL, LITERA. 

| 


Barpecu’p (4" S. vy. 382, 477.) — 


“ And a barbecu’d mouse was prepared for the owl.” 
The Peacock at Home. 


W. J. Bernaarp Samira. 


Temple. 

Frencu Prisoners or Wak at Leek (4"" S. vy. 
376.)—Even from my very small experience I 
have found that there is nothing like ventilating 
a subject one wants to know more about in the 
pages of “N, & Q.” or some such kindred publi- 
cation. Partly from difficulty in following the 
French accentuation of the different Christian and 
surnames, but more especially from having to jog 
the memories of men between eighty and ninety 
years of age as to events which happened in their 
hot youth, I have been led into some errors of 
omission and commission which I hasten to 
emend. 

Lieut.-Col. Notaire Granville, taken at Flush- 
ing, was chef du génie maritime et colonel des 
ouvriers militaires ; chevalier de la légion d’hon- 
neur, Xc. 

Lieut. Davoust, of the navy, was son du sénateur 
de ce nom, and not of the prince d’Eckmuhl. 

—— Vandome, a naval officer and a most ex- 
cellent linguist, used to render the English papers 
into his native tongue, for the benefit of his com- | 
rades at the billiard-tables established by the 
officers, 

—— Dupuis, captain 72nd regiment of foot and 
chevalier. 








—— Boucher, lieutenant 48th regiment of foot. 
Carmel, chief of the customs at Wal- | 
cheren. 
| 
| 








Picard, engineer of roads and bridges. 
~——— Bégin, an officer ox excise. 

Joseph Vattel, cook to General Brunet, mar- 
ried Sarah Pilsbury. 

As to the duel, it appears that poor Decourbes 
had been fishing; came in after the curfew-bell 
liad tolled at 8 p.m., and consequently had to report 
himself to Captain Grey, R.N., the commissary. | 
He afterwards met Robert at the billiard-room at | 
the Black’s Head, who grossly insulted him and | 
struck him in the face, so that a duel became in- | 
evitable. Néau, who was present, was deputed 


| 


to furnish them with fire-arms, but after ransack- 
ing the town he could only succeed in borrowing 
one horse-pistol from a private in the yeomanry, 
They met on Balidone at 3 the next morning, 
and tossed for the first shot. Decourbes won, and 
hit his adversary in the breech, so that the ball 
entered at one side and came out at the other, 
Robert, who was previously lame and had comeon to 
the ground on crutches, then—grievously wounded 
though he was—gathered himself up and returned 
the fire, shooting Decourbes in the nape of the 
neck. Lieut. Viro of the 72nd regiment of foot 
acted as Robert's second, and was subsequently 
killed at Waterlvo. 

They then all walked back together to Leek, 
the two combatants treating their wounds very 
lightly ; but Decourbes’ took to bad ways, and he 
died of it in the course of ten days or a fortnight. 

All accounts agree that these unfortunates con- 
ducted themselves with the utmost propriety and 
self-respect during their enforced sojourn amongst 
us, endearing themselves to the inhabitants gene- 
rally by their unwonted courtesy and _ strictly 
honourable behaviour. But as to their estimate of 
human life, one informant naively remarked, that 
they seemed to value it no more than we should 
crushing an unhappy fly in a moment of irritation. 

Joun SLEIGH. 

Thornbridge, Bakewell. 


Srr Francis Prusean (4° S. vy. 489.) —In 
Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting in England, iii. 
10 (Strawberry Hill edition), Mr. Moopy will 
find an answer to his query :-— 

“Vertue saw a picture, which he commends, of a Dr. 
Prujean,* in his gown and long hair, one hand on a 
death’s head, and the other on some books, with this in- 
scription: ‘ Amicitiw ergo pinxit Rob. Streater.’” 

Sir Francis Prujean, Knight, Thomas Prujean, 
M.D., and his mother, Lady Margaret Prujean, 
are buried in the chancel of Hornchurch, Haver- 
ing Liberty, Essex. 

Can any correspondent inform me of their rela- 
tionship to Lady Mary Magdalen Prujean, who 
became abbess of the English Benedictines at 
Dunkirk in 1777, and died a¢ Hammersmith in 
1812, wt. eighty-six ? Tavs. 

Tae Srvart Svuccesston (4 S, vy. 464.) — 
There is an error in the statement thus headed 
which may be worth your correction. Ferdinand, 
ex-Duke of Modena, is the eldest representative 
in the direct line of the Stuart family, his mother 
having been the eldest daughter of Charles 
Emanuel, first King of Sardinia; but it was the 
late ex-Duke of Parma, murdered in 1854, who 

* Vertue met with a print—“ Opinion sitting in a Tree,” 
thus inscribed: “ Viro clariss: D»° Francisco Prujeano, 
Medico, omnium bonarum artium et elegantiarum fau- 
tori et admiratori summo, D.D.D. H. Peacham.” For 
Henry Peacham, see A Catalogue of Engravers by Horace 
Walpole, p. 44, Strawberry Hill edition. 
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married Marie de Bourbon, sister of the Comte de 
Chambord. This Duke of Parma was the son of 
the younger daughter of Charles Emanuel of Sar- 
dinia. He left'a son and, I believe, a es 
A.S. 


The number of descendants from the Royal 
Stuarts is far greater than the paragraph quoted 
by Dr. Rogers seems to imply. Through Hen- 
rietta, daughter of Charles I. and wife of the 
Duke of Orleans, descended Francis Duke of 
Modena, the eldest representative of the Stuarts; 
the Duke of Parma, the King of Naples, the King 
of Saxony, Queen Isabella of Spain, the Emperor 
of Brazil, the King of Portugal, and the Comte de 
Chambord. From Elizabeth Queen of Bohemia, 
daughter of James I., descend the Comte de Paris, 
the King of the Belgians, the Emperor of Austria, 
the Duke of Tuscany, the Prince of Salm, Queen 
Victoria, the King of Hanover, the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, the King of Wurtemberg, the King of Hol- 
land, Prince Napoleon, the Duke of Hesse Cassel, 
the Grand Duke of Baden, the King of Prussia, 
the Emperor of Russia, and the King of Bavaria. 

Bw. Be Be 

Henrietta Maria should be Anne. P. A. L. 

H.R.H. Paryce Witt1Am Henry's Nrwrounp- 
LAND CRUISE IN 1786 (4™ S, v. 448.)—In the Life 
and Reign of William the Fourth, by the Rev. G. 
N. Wright, vol. i. (London & Paris, 1837, 8yo), 
will be found some reference to this cruise. 


aXe 


ConTEMPORARY Portrait oF MAry, QuEEN 
or Scots (4 8. v. 111, 236, 325.)—The First Re- 
port of the Royal Commission on Historical Manu- 
scripts contains, under the head of “ The Library 


of the Catholic Bishop of Edinburgh,” a notice | 


by Mr. Stevenson of a MS. in folio upon vellum, 
in the original stamped and inlaid binding, con- 
taining a History of the Scottish College at Paris, 
written by Thomas Winterhope, and dedicated to 
Patrick Hepburn, Bishop of Moray and Com- 
mendator of the Abbey of Scone. The charters 
which are here set out are authenticated by a 
notarial attestation. It further contains several 
addresses, letters, &c. to Mary Queen of Scotland, 
and is remarkable as containing one of the earliest 
and most authentic portraits of that sovereign, 
executed in Indian ink, with the inscription — 

“ Maria R. Scotie hereditaria et Gallia usufructuaria.” 
This drawing appears to have been executed in 
or about 1565, J. Macray. 

Oxford. 


Tae Ear 
432.)—The passage quoted by Mr. De WILDE is 
a translation, word for word, of what Camden 
gives us in his Annales under 1594, where we read : 
“ Ejecta per vomitum argenteos pedes ita infece- 
runt,” &c. E. Hi. Know res. 

Kenilworth. 


oF Dersy, 1592 (4 S. v. 361, | 


Grorce Mortann, Parster (4 8. v. 447.) — 
The Morland Gallery, exhibited for three seasons 
at Mrs. Macklin’s great room, 39, Fleet Street, 

| by Mr. Charles Chatfield of Camberwell Grove, 
| was sold by auction at the same room by Mr. 
Peter Coxe on the 7th and 8th of May, 1807. 
In my catalogues of the sale, Lot 1, on the second 
day, is described as “ Wearied Travellers,” a 
drawing; and Lot 39, also on the second day, 
“Asking the Way,’ a drawing equal to the 
artist’s works in oil. Unfortunately the catalogues 
are not marked with the prices, nor the names 
of the purchasers. E. B. 
York Place, Portman Square, W. 


Unrvsiisnep Stanza or Burns (4 §, iii. 
281, 396.)—In giving the fifth stanza to “ Roy’s 
Wife of Aldivalloch,” which Mrs. Lawson stated 
had been repeated to her by Burns at Closeburn 
Castle, I inquired if your readers had ever found 
it in any work. A friend has drawn my atten- 
tion to it in a small song book published by the 
late Mr. Nicholson, printer, Kirkcudbright, 1842, 
Mrs. Lawson’s version was : — 
“ But Roy’s years are three times mine, 
I’m sure his days can no be monie; 
And when that he is dead and gane, 

She may repent and tak her Johnnie.” 

In the printed copy which I have before me it 

runs thus: — 
“ But Roy is aulder thrice than me, 
Perhaps his days will no be mony; 
Syne, when the carle is dead an’ gane, 
She then may turn her thoughts on Johnnie. 
Roy's wife,” &c. 

Though the words are slightly different, it is 
evidently the same stanza; and the question 
arose, where Mr. Nicholson found them. I com- 
municated with his son, who writes to the fol- 
lowing effect : — 

“ The small song book, to which you refer, was got up 
by myself and a young lad when we were learning our 
business in the printing office, in 1842, in odd hours 
The copy of ‘ Roy's Wife’ printed in it was, so far as I 
ean recollect, the favourite song of a sort of crazed man 
called Willie Haugh, who used to wander about, and 
resided in thie town. Where Willie learned the verse, 
I cannot say.” 


Cravrourp Tart RAmaAGeE. 


Passion Wrex (4 S. y. 490,)—It is surely 
desirable that one uniform practice should be 
observed in designating the two weeks before 
Easter. Can we do better than return to the 
nomenclature of our forefathers? Not only in the 
Roman ritual, but in the old English rite, the 
| fifth Sunday of Lent was always called Passion 
Sunday, Dominica in Pussione Domini; because 
on that day the Church began a more special 
commemoration of our Lord's Passion, as indicated 
by various omissions and changes in her offices. 
Hence the week following that Sunday was as 





| naturally and appropriately called Passion Week 
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as the week following Easter Sunday was called 
Easter Week. But though the last week of Lent 
was also justly entitled to be called Passion Week, 
it was distinguished by the peculiar name of Holy 
Week, as the French also call it La Semaine 
Sainte. It is a constant source of confusion and 
misapprehension to call the week before Easter 
Passion Week; which would be easily avoided 
by returning to the old English name of Holy 
eek, F. C. H. 


Dzvonsurre Newspapers (4 S, vy. 491.) — 
Mitchell’s Newspaper Press Directory is a useful 
reference. I note, Exeter Flying Post (Trew- 
man’s), established Sept. 2, 1763; Exeter and 
Plymouth Gazette, anno 1789. The earliest Ply- 
mouth paper dates from Nov. 30, 1820—Plymouth 
Herald; the North Devon Journal (at Barnstaple), 
1824. It is a great pity our national library 
does not endeavour to obtain complete sets of all 
the county and town papers. I think after the 
Lincoln, Rutland, and Stamford Mercury, which 
was established in 1695, the Nottingham Journal 
comes, dating from 1710, of which that office con- 
tains a complete series. How valuable these 
papers and their fellows must be for local history, 
you well know. The British Museum has only a 
fragmentary portion of each of these county his- 
tories. H. Moopy. 


A CENTENARIAN (4 §S, v. 465.)—There is at 
the present day a centenarian who continues to 
paint, and who this year exhibited two of his pic- 
tures at the Palais de 1’Industrie, Champs Elysées, 
Paris. In the one he is represented seated in a 
large chair of wickerwork, on the back of a sturdy 
guide, ascending a “— mountain; and although 
at this late hour in his time of life, he may still 
say, “ We gang up the hill togither, John.” 

P. A. L. 

Morton Famiry (4% S. v. 466.)—I beg to 
inform Mr. Morton that he will find the pedigree 
he asks for in Collectanea Top. et Geneal. vol. iii. 
p. 169, and a continuation of it in vol. iv. p. 396. 

W. Benn. 

Addington Vicarage, Croydon. 

“THE BETTER THE Day, THE BETTER THE 
Deep” (4" 8. y. 147, 249, 285.)—Chief Justice 
Holt makes use of this expression in Sir William 
Moore’s case, 2 Lord Raymond’s Reports, 1028, 
on an application for discharge out of custody 
of a prisoner taken on a Sunday, by virtue of a 
judge’s warrant upon an — The conclusion 
of the judgment is, “ ‘The judges of the Common 
Pleas are of another opinion, but I cannot satisfy 
myself with their reasons. I think the better 
day, the better deed.” The learned reporter 
quotes the words as the expression of the judge 
and not as a quotation. 8. O. 


Matrese Cross woRN BY OFFICERS OF THE 











60rn Rives (4 8, vy. 295, 476.)—General Count | 


von Hompesch, commander of the mounted rifle- 
men spoken of by H. A. Sr. J. M., was nephew 
to the Grand Master of Malta, and himself g 
knight of the order. He may therefore have 
chosen its cross as a badge. Still it would be 
well to find if any sketch of the original badge is 
extant, for the arms of Hompesch are “ gules, g 
saltire engrailed argent.” Would it not therefore 
be possible for an ignorant or careless workman to 
have mistaken the field for the charge, when 
wrought in relief, and turned it into a Maltese 
cross ? Lyprarp. 

Srr Witrram Weston (4 S. vy. 275, 478.)— 
I am indebted to Accrpr Hoc for his kind reply, 
As he suggests, owing to discolouration of the 
glass, the blazon may have been “or for gules,” 
At Temple Balsall they recur:— 

“The whole surmounted by a chief, or, charged with 
across sable. This is the coat of W. Weston, the last 
prior of St. John’s.” — Gent. Mag. x. N.S. 269. 

The article has the well-known signature 
J.G.N. I find that the Hospitallers had land in 
the city now known as “ Tittle London.” I 
should add that I knew the arms of the order 
were gules a cross argent, as they are so given in 
my Sacred Archeology. 

Mackenzie E. C. Watcort, B.D., F.S.A. 


Poor-RaTE Booxs (4 S. v. 489.)—By the Act 
58 George III. cap. 69, sect. 6, all parish books 
and papers are to be kept by such person and de- 
posited in such place as tie inhabitants in vestry 
may direct, excepting the register-books of bap- 
tisms, marriages, and burials, which by another 
Act are to be kept in an iron chest in the custody 
of the parson under a heavy penalty. Ratepayers 
and others have a right to inspect. 

1, T, ExrLacomse. 


Penn’s “ No Cross no Crown” (4*"S. vy. 421.) 
A revised and amplified edition of this work was 
published by Penn during (I believe) his second 
imprisonment in the Tower, but the first edition 
of No Cross no Crown was printed much earlier, 
and indeed some years before Penn had undergone 
= imprisonment. It forms a thin small quarto 
volume consisting of about 112 pages, and was 
printed in the year 1660. Its title is as follows :— 

“ No Cross no Crown, or several Sober Reasons against 
Hat-Honouar, Titular-Respects, You to a single Person, 
with the Apparel and Recreations of the Times; being 
inconsistent with Scripture, Reason, and the Practice as 
well of the best Heathens as the Holy Men and Women 
of all Generations ; and consequently Fantastick, imper- 
tinent, and sinfull. With Sixty-Eight Testimonies of 
the most famous Persons of both former and latter Ages 
for further confirmation. In Defence of the poor despised 
Quakers, against the Practice and Objections of their Ad- 
versaries. By W. Penn, J‘, an humble Disciple, and 
patient Bearer of the Cross of Jesus, Printed in the year 
1660.” 

No printer’s name is attached to this edition. A 
notice of it appeared in the New Series of the 
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Retrospective Review, ii. 117—a work published 
some years sin e by Mr. Russell Smith, and which 
unfortunately was dropped for want of aw en- 
couragement. X. A. X. 


Rome anv Lovts XIV. (4" S. v. 276, 369, 
456.)—I have a small medal which seems to have 
been struck to commemorate this event. Itisa 
little larger than a shilling, and of copper. On 
the obverse are the two busts, in profile, of the 
king and queen; the first laureated, the second 
crowned, with the legend—LvD. XIIII . ET. MAR. 
THER. D.G.FR.ET.NAV. REX. ET. REG. The re- 
verse shows the ecclesiastical procession mounted, 
and passing through an archway. A canopy is 
borne over the head of the legate, and all the 

rsonages wear their cardinal or bishop’s hats. 

segend: LENTREE . DV . LEGAT. A. PARIS. 
W. J. Bernard Smita. 

Temple. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Mushroom Culture ; its Extension and Improvement. 
W. Robinson, F.L.S., Author of “The Parks, &c., of 
Paris,” “ Alpine Flowers,” &c. 
trations. (Warne & Co.) 
Though it may not be given to all the readers of Mr. 

Robinson’s instructive volume to rival the Belgian cook, 

who, according to our author, grew a dish of mushrooms 

on a pair of old wooden shoes, it is not to be doubted 
that Mr. Robinson's treatise is well calculated to encour- 
age, extend and improve the culture of mushrooms in 

England; and if, as Brillat-Savarin declared, “La dé- 

couverte d’un mets nouveau fait plus pour le bonheur 

du genre humaine que la découverte d'une étoile,” Mr. 

Robinson, as one who will no doubt contribute by the 

publication of this volume to the growing of ten mush- 

rooms where only one grew before, will deservedly be 
reckoned, at least by the admirers of the delicious esculent 
in question, as a real benefactor of his fellow-creatures. 

Mr. Robinson shows satisfactorily how mushrooms may be 

grown at all seasons and in all places, and all who like 

mushrooms should buy his book and try his methods. 


The Gaming-Table: its Votaries and Victims in all Times 
and Countries, especially in England and France. By 
Andrew Steinmetz, Esq. Jn Two Volumes, (Tinsley.) 
Just as we were preparing a powerful Homily against 

Gaming by way of “improving” the coincidence of Mr. 

Steinmetz’s pleasant gossiping volumes coming under our 

notiee in the very week of the Derby, we are checked 

by the fact of the Blue Ribband of the Turf being carried 
off this year by Lord Falmouth, an honourable sports- 
man of the good old school, who patronises sport for the 
sake of sport, and not for the purpose of making a book. 
We must, therefore, renounce our good intention, and 
leave our readers to draw for themselves the moral lesson 
against the too prevalent vice which forms the subject 
of Mr. Steinmetz’s amusing volumes. Our author tells 
us in his preface that, in the compilation of his work, he 
has ransacked hundreds of volumes, and if every page 
did not bear evidence of the extent of his reading, his 


With numerous Iilus- | 





By | 





Patronymica Cornu-Britanniea; or, the Etymology of 
Cornish Surnames. By Richard Stephen Charhock, 
Ph. Dr., F.S.A. (Longman.) 

Dr. Charnock has devoted so much time and attention 
to the etymology of proper names, that everything that 
SS from his pen deserves the attention of philo- 
ogical students, Though those who consult the present 
volume may not agree with the author on all points, 
they must admit the value and ingenuity of many of his 
interpretations, and the interesting character of the 
preface. 


Beu’s Porets.—A late worthy publisher once declared 
poetry to be a drug in the book trade. Good poetry 
would not seem to be so now; else how can Messrs. 
Charles Griffin & Co. contrive to re-issue the “ Collection 
of Poets,” edited by the late Robert Bell, Esq., with critical 
and historical notes, memoirs, and glossaries, handsomely 
bound in cloth, at 1s, 3d. per volume? Yet this is what 
they are doing, as the first volumes of Butler, Dryden, 
Thomson, and Cowper, now before us, got up in good 
taste and style, sufficiently testify. 

Cutnese “ Norges anp Querres.”—If it be matter of 
surprise that, while France boasts its “N. & Q.” in the 
shape of L’ Intermédiaire, and Holland in its Navorscher, 
Germany should have no corresponding medium of inter- 
communication for its scholars; it is scarcely less sur- 
prising that such a journal has been started in China, 
and that henceforward from Hong-Kong our corre- 
spondents — 

**May sometimes counsel take, and sometimes tea.” 


The first number of a new series of Notes & Queries on 
China and Japan is now before us. 1t is conducted by Mr. 
C. Langdon Davies, and published “at the China Maga- 
zine Office, 7, Pedder’s Wharf, Hong-Kong,” and we can 
assure our readers that there is no lack of information or 
amusement in our Brother of the Flowery Land. 


Tue Macazines.—The article by the editor of Fraser, 
“Fresh Evidence about Anne Boleyn,” which he has 
found at Vienna in the papers of Eustace Chapuys, who 
was the ambassador of Charles V. in England between 
the years 1529 and 1545, is alone sufficient to secure at- 
tention to the June number, which contains in addition 
Max Miller's “Third Lecture on the Science of Reli- 
gion,” and many papers of interest.—Macmillan opens 
with a further instalment of “ Sir Harry Hotspur,” by 
Anthony Trollope, which increases the reader’s interest 
in the story; while Mrs. Brotherton introduces us to “ A 
Forgotten English Poetess,” Elizabeth Joan Weston, 
on whose curious history it is not improbable that the 
researches of some of our correspondents may throw fur- 
ther light. Papers on “The Revision of the Bible,” 
“ English Physique,” and “The Experiences of a Guar- 
dian of the Poor,” with a critique, not very gentle, 
of Lothair, add to the value of the number.— The Corn- 
hill, with its two capital stories, “Put yourself in his 
Place” and “ Against Time,” gives us a satire on the 
Plebiscité, and an interesting paper founded on the old 
German poem, “ King Laurin’s Rose Garden.” —Tinsley’s 
Magazine, which has been the medium of publishing so 
many good serial stories, furnishes this month further 


| instalments of “The Monarch of Mincing Lane” and 
| “ Austin Friars,” and the first three chapters of a new 


tale, “Joshua Marvel”; while Temple Bar seeks to 


| gratify the novel-reading public by three more chapters 
| of “ The Landlord of the Sun,” and many more of “ The 


copious indexes would sufficiently prove it. Let us add | 


that this reading has been turned to good account, and 
has resulted in a couple of as pleasant and chatty volumes 
as the general reader would care to meet with. 


Bird of Paradise,” 


Tue Revision or THe AUTHORISED VERsION.—Ac- 
eording to the Pall Mall Gazette, the committee ap- 


| pointed by Convocation for the revision of the Authorized 
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Version has held its first meeting and agreed on its plan 
of operations, The committee is to separate itself into 
two companies, the one for the revision of the authorised 
version of the Old Testament, and the other for that of 
of the New. The former is to consist of the Bishops of 
St. David's, Llandaff, Ely, Lincoln, and Bath and Wells, 
Archdeacon Selwyn, Canon Selwyn, Dr. Jebb, and Dr. 
Kay. The latter consists of the Bishops of Winchester, 
Gloucester and Bristol, and Salisbury, the Prolocutor of 
the Lower House, the Deans of Canterbury and West- 
minster, and Canon Blakesley. The committee has ex- 
tensively availed itself of its powers to “ invite the co- 
operation of any eminent for scholarship to whatever 
nation or religious body they may belong ;” and the list 
of scholars and divines invited to join the Old Testament 
Company includes the names of Professors Davidson, 
Perowne, and Leathes, Dr. Pusey, and Dr. W. L. Alex- 
ander. Among the scholars and divines invited to join 
in the revision of the New Testament, one of the most 
notable names is that of Dr. J. H. Newman. As a general 
principle to be followed by both companies, it has been 
resolved to introduce as few alterations as possible into 
the text of the authorised version consistently with faith- 
fulness, and to limit as far as possible the expression of 
such alterations to the language of the authorised and 
earlier English versions, Each company is to make two 
revisions of its text, the one provisional and the other 
final. At the former, proposed changes in the text will 
be made on the approval of a majority of those present, 
but no change will be made or retained at the final re- 








Forcep AvrograrHs.— M. Etienne Charavay has 
just published in Paris a small brochure, entitled “ Affaire 
Vrain-Lucas; étude critique sur la collection vendue 4 
M. Michel Chasles, et observations sur les smoyens de 
reconnaitre les faux autographes,” which may probably 
contain some hints deserving the attention of English 
collectors. - 


Tue Late Mr. Crrus A. Repose. (From a Cor. 
respondent.)—A literary veteran has just died at the 
great age of eighty-five. The later writings of Mr. Cyrag 
Redding are not so much known as his earlier produc. 


| tions. He was born at Truro in 1785, where and at Ply. 


mouth much of his early life was passed, in association 
with many celebrated men who then lived in the West of 
England. After contributing to periodical literature, 
Mr. Redding went in 1814 to Paris, where he resided two 
or three years and edited Galignani. On his return to 
England he edited, with Campbell the poet, The New 
Monthly Magazine. From that time until his death, his 
labours were incessant, having edited six newspapers 
and written forty volumes, besides pamphlets. He will 
be remembered as the author of works On Wines, The 


| Illustrated Itinerary of Cornwall, Fifty Years’ Recollec. 


tions, Remarkable Misers, Keeping up Appearances, Me 
moirs of Campbell the Poet, and several other books. His 
conversations among friends were of great interest, 


| blending information, anecdote, and above all, that per- 


vision which is not sanctioned by a majority of two- | 


thirds. Whenever the text adopted by the committee 
differs from that from which the authorised version was 
made, the alteration is to be indicated in the margin. 
The revision is to extend to the headings of chapters, 
pages, paragraphs, italics, and punctuation, and refer- 
ence is to be made on the part of each company, when 
considered desirable, to divines, scholars, and literary 
men, whether at home or abroad, for their opinions. The 
New Testament company holds its first meeting on the 
22nd of next month. 

An AppEAL.—Mr. Thoms’ appeal on behalf of the aged 


daughters of Mr. Robert Metcalf, the worthy old clerk of | 


the late Dr. S. R. Maitland, the distinguished Librarian 
of Lambeth, having appeared in these columns, he is 
desirous through this medium of acknowledging with 
thanks the receipt of the following contributions : — The 


Rev. Canon Robertson, 2/.; Venerable Archdeacon Har- | 


rison, 2/.; Miss Beale, 10s.; T. F. Kent, Esq, 2/.; W. 
Smith, F.S.A., 11 1s.; G. Smith, F.S.A., 1 1s.; Mrs. 
G. Smith, 12. 1s.; C. A. W., 1/.; Rev. E. 8. Appleyard, 
21. 2s.; W. Lindus, 8s.; Elpha, 5s.; F. Ouvry, Esq., 1/.; 
Lady Young, 1/. 1s,; Earl of Crawford and Balcarras, 
10/.; Rev. H. R. Luard, 12; Mrs. Everett Green, 2/.; 
A. N., 1s.; Sir W. Tite, M.P., 101; Col. Weston, 1/.; 
Dr. Fiikin, 1/, 1s.; Francis Rivington, Esq., 2/. 2s.; Mrs. 
Bruce, 10s.; E. K. W. J., 5s.; E. Foss, Esq., 22. 2s.; Rev. 
H. Warren, 5s.; C. Clark, Esq., 11.; Rev. A. J. M‘Caul, 
1/. ls.; Rev. Dr. Wilson, 12. 1s.; Stamps (Anonymous), 
5s.; Mrs, Boyson, 1l. 1s.; The Misses Maitland, 5/.; 
Cosmo Innes, Esq., 10s.; J. Stuart, Esq., 2s. 6d.; Rev. 
Canon Blakesley, 1/.; Rev. J. C. Riddell, 7s.; Rev. T. 
W. Webb, 1. ls.; Rev. T. M. Sherwood, 1/.; J. Starr, 
Esq., 12. 

“Tue Ammercau Passton-SereL” is now in pro- 
cress, and such of our readers as do not see The Standard 
regularly, but take an interest in this dramatic mystery, 
may be glad to know that a series of graphic and effec- 
tive reports of the daily performances are regularly 
furnished to that journal by their own Special Corre- 
spondent, 


sonal description of eminent men and events which a 
long life enabled him to give. It is not surprising that 
in later years this industrious writer and ready conver- 
sationalist, outliving his contemporaries, should have 
moved in a small circle, but the name of Cyrus Redding 
will not be forgotten as one of the hard labourers in the 
annals of literature. 

Mr. J. W. Parker, formerly of West Strand pub- 
lisher, and who was often known as Cambridge Parker 
to distinguish him from Mr. J. H. Parker of Oxford, to 
whom he was not related, died this week, in his seventy- 
ninth year. He had, after his son's death, retired from 
business, which in 1863 was purchased by Messrs. Long- 


| mans, a handsome annuity being secured to his partner, 


who survived however only eighteen months, Mr. 
Parker had formerly acted as manager to Messrs. Clowes, 
superintended the printing works of the University of 


| Cambridge, and from his great ability and judgment 


was selected to superintend and publish the works issued 
by the committee of general literature of the S.P.C.K. 
Mr. Parker also published many of the works of Whately, 
Trench, Maurice, and also the notorious Essays and Re- 
views, which latter work soon passed into the hands of , 
Messrs, Longmans. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 

the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose naines and addresses 

are given for that purpose: — 

Memorrs or J. T. Serres, MiustaTcre Patsrer To His MAJESTY, 
Svo. 1826. 

A LETTER TO THE DcCKE oF GRarron ON THE PreseyT STATS OF 
Postic Arratrs. Almon, 1768. 

COLLECTION OF ALL THE REMARKABLE AND Pensovat Passaoes 
iv“ THe Baroy,’ * Norra Barroy.” axp “ Auprror.” | 1768. 
Tue Lonpon MvUsEUM oF POLITICS, MISCKLLANLES, AND LITEBA- 

TURK. 4 Vols. 8vo. 1769, 1778. 
Vox Seyatus. 1771. 
REASONS FOR REJECTING Toe Evipesce or Mr. ALMON. 1897. 
NARRATIVE OF THE Live OF A GENTLEMAN LONG RES(DEYT IX 
Inpta. 1778. 
Wanted by Willian J. Thoms, Esq., 40, St. George's Square, 8.W., 
London. 
BRITISH ALMANAC AND COMPANION. 1865 and 1866. Cloth. 2 
SERMON PREACHED Fen. 2, 133, BY THE Rev. JouN Hoparmeos 
at Marcholm Church, Northamptonshire, after the Funeral of Wil- 
liam, 4th Earl Fitzwilliam. 
Waated by F. G. West, Esq., Uorham Mall, Thaxted, Exex- 
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as FRERE’s ARISTOPHANES. Now ready in 2 vols, Svo, 30s, 
HN ay te nae THE FIRST LORD MALMESBURY : 
ted, ditto, > , : > 7 
de Basiy Eneravings and Old Scrap-Books. HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. 
ly anted by Rev. J. C. Jackson, 13, Manor Terrace, Amherst Road, A Series of Letters from 1745 to 1820. 
sh Hackney, N.E. Including details from the Battle-field of Culloden to that of Waterloo ; 





the Social H istory both of France and England during the eventful 
period of the Great Ww ar and the Occupation of Paris by the Allies, 
and the Secret Political History and Social Life of this Country from 


Rev. HAYMAN'S ANNALS OF ye You GHAL. Second Series, 1851. 
ARC +2. WHATELY'S CHARGES, 1842, 1844, 1845 (7), 1861. 





























it Dusuis UNIVERSITY CALENDARS, 1848, 1849, 1854. the Commencement of the present Century. 
he POSTULATES AND DaTA. No. 44, et seq. ve 
Cuurce Missionary INTHLLIGE rn. Vol. Il. Edited by the Right Hon. the EARL OF MALMESBURY, G.C.B. 
us JOURNAL OF THE DUBLIN STATISTICAL \Socustr. Parts XTI. (un- 
C= cut), XXIT., XXXITI. 
y Reports OF Sag Cc - ncn EpvcaTion Society ror IRELAND. Ist, P “ These Letters commence in 1745 and end in 1820, a course Pideas the 
y- 17th, 19th, 20th, 22n¢ ve years. We find in these confidential exchanges of ideas the 
on PROCEEDINGS OF THE Royat IntsH Acapemy. Vol. I. Parts 1! and hopes and fears, the expectations, disappointments and impressions of 
of 3 (uncut); Il. — page and index) and IV = the last Part. our ancestors, in the very words which described théin. And how event- 
CHURCHMAN'S PENNY MAGAZINF, 1858. ful those years were! They saw the Highland Rebellion, the American 
re, QuaRTzeRLy Review. Vol. XX. (General Index), 1820. War. the despotic Courts of the Bourbons, of Catherine and Frederick, 
m0 Wanted by Abhba, Rokeby, Blackrock, Dublin. ~ great French ~ any and “ oenagens phases of a bloody 
epublic, an aggressive Empire, an ephemera! storation, and again of 
to Tus Rovine ENGLISHMAN. 12mo. Routledge. a - ort onere and a second Re Moaeies. a" description “Se fetes 
] 158, Oxford St t. and social intercourse in the venerable city of Sarum uring t "arlia- 
rd Wanted by Mr. J. Bumpus, Booksel ——— _ mentary recess ow how aon mene - our cathedral towns weree a 
lg Ock . 3 2 Vols. 8vo. century ago,and how much less of cliques and class categories then 
rs Prod AD ——— —" ee" setae existed among the nobility and their neighbours than in the present 
, Bec K FORD’ 's THOUGHTS ON HUsTINe. day. The first Lord Malmesbury, being much older than either Mr. 
ill Gace's HisTORY OF Canning or Lord Palmerston, knew them well from their earliest years, 
he COLL iwson’s HISTORY OF § -+. ay and used his influence (which was considerable) with the statesmen of 
WHITAKER'S History oF WHALLEY. the time to bring forward those talents which have made their names so 
ee RICHMONDSHIRE. 2 Vole. memorable in English history. Being the frrection of the latter it will 
be seen how he appr ted the character of his ward (Lord Palmerston), 
le Wanted by Mr. Thomas Beet, » Bookssiier, 16, Conduit Street, and how he urged him into the arena of politica when he first took office 
Lis Bond Street, London, in 1809." —Extract from the Preface. 
st, —— ———— —-~ 
oT RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in » Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
a Notices ta Correspondents. _ - 
at . PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS.—IMPortTaytT TO AUTHORS. 
Apupa. By“ privately-printed books” we understand those not in- SAT ry ~ . 
ail tended by the writers for sale, and the circulation of which is confined \ OFFAT & COMPANY, State Publishers and 
ve entirely to their frien/s and cunnections. Agents for the Dublin Steam Printing Co., beg to announce that 
ng CONSTANT REaven. Full particulars of the Society of Dilettanti ved toCH ARGE NOCOMMISSION for PUBLISHIN 
he may be found in“ N. & Q.” 2nd 8. ix. 201. We believe this society is now he 1 : TED BY THEM until the Author has been refunded 
eatinct. his origina! onl ay. 
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MopERn INvENTrIoNs.—That great invention the “ Chronograph,” Estimates pom all partic ulars furnished in course of post. 
which times all the principal events of the day. and has — =" the “ Those about to Publish ” may rely on finding Economy and Despatch 
old-fashioned “ Stop-watch,” seems likely to be eclipsed in fame by jn all Departments. 
that still more useful invention the “ Keyless Watch. 


" The fact of no FAT 0.'8 BOO icati 
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prices range from 5 to 100 guineas housands of them are manufac- 

tured by Mr. J. W. Bexson, of Old Bond Ly ay and of the Steam Fac- - > 
tory, Ludgate Hill, London, who sends post free ree for 2d. a most interest- Price One Penny Monthly, Registered for Transmission Abroad, 

ing historical pamphlet upon watch-making. — —, ra +3: 

“ Norges & Queaias”™ is registered for transmission abroad. \ ane CEURCE EBSD. Edited by the Rav. 
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K. } MOFFAT & COMPANY, London and Dublin. 
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Re- a. d. VORKS BY ALEXANDER VAN i CE. 
of Heins OF THR Sort. By Mrs. Lorenzo N. Nunn 10 6 
’ Coycernise Eartuty Love, etc. By a Country Parson :. 2 6 a. d. 
IIARMONY IN RELIGION. By a Roman Catholic Priest o 36 THE Musrony 1 PLEASANT CHRONICLE OF L eerie MAN 3 6 
IONA AND OTHER SONNETS. By Wade Robinson »s eo Vox CLs 7 6 
Live oF ST. Patrick. By Joseph § Smithson se «+ O06 THE Boo K ‘oF THE KNIGHT OF — ER 1 6 
Marsu’s (Stn Henry) CLINICAL LECTURE 3 6 ROMANTIC ErtsopeEs 60 
MupraL E XAMIRATION Parens of U niversity of Dublin, &e. 1 0 HELLESICA SACRA am 5 0 
y APERS y Barn rac 0 6 » > 
4 to HE CHURCH UNDE Bras TU ~~ nt D. Dunlop, MRA. 3 6 (The INTRopUcTORY CHAPTER may be had sey arately, 6d. ) 
hn Tue PHILOSOPHY OF THE Batu. By D. Dunlop, M.2.1.4 3 6 " 
Tne Live or St. PATRICK. Baited b by Rey. J. Lynch, P.P... 0 6 MOFF A FAT & CO., London and Dublin. 
TIME WILL TELL. By N.J.N. oo an ~~ ae —— —_—— —— 
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MOFF AT & CO., State Publishers by Appeintenent, Price Twopence Monthly a _ : 


(Agents for the Dublin Steam Printing Compa: »LAI N WORDS. A Christian Miscellany. Edited 
HM, Southampton Street, Strand, London ; 6, D'Olier Strect, Dublin. by the REV. HAMILTON MAGEE, assisted by Ministers and 


Members of different Evangelical Churches. 















Just published. MOFFATT & CO., London and Dublin. 
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M: ASONRY. From its ori ° Pse y ) e > > Sy a "TET. 
- Ly  couseny ond the mst tenon toeeipetiens “gare fam ths THE RED-HAIRED MAN’S WIFE; or, The 
s Edition soviesd, and Preface written by D. MURRAY LYON, ESQ.., Awful Proceedings of Stagan Varagy, the Market Stroller. The 
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Fine Arts, will 5 


The Extensive and Valuable Collection of Autograph Letters of 
GEORGE MANNERS, ESQ., F.S.A. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE; 
Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative of the 
uP bed AU ON, at their House, 13, Welling- 
= Street, ne ~ Sy? ESDAY, June l4,and Three Following 
ys, at | o'c ck p aly e Extensive and Valuable COLLEC- 
TION of AU TOGR. APH L Peay ERS of GEORGE MANNERS, ESQ., 
F.S8.A.; comprising Lord Chancellors and Keepers of the Great Seal, 
from Sir Thomas More—Presidents of the United States— Regicides— 
Autographs of Maximilian of Mexico and the Empress Charlotte, Let- 
ters addressed to both, and Autographs of many of their Friends and 
Enemies—Letters of the Stuart amily. from James I. and his Queen 
down to Prince Charles and Cardinal York, a nearly complete Se - 
Autogrephe of the Royal Family of Engiand, from Henry VII. 
Victoria—Autographs of the Royal Families of France, 4. 
C hesies VIII. to the present Emperor—tistorians, Statesmen, Poets, 
Scientific men—Episcopal and Clerical Autographs—Naval and Mili- 
7 Aguas, Artists, Medical and General Literature—Foreign Auto- 
el in all classes—Royal and Noble Ladies—Ferdinand and Isabella 
pain—and many other Foreign Potentates. 
Cateleques of this important Sale are nearly ready. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane). 


CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 20s. 


NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4s., 5s., and 6s. per ream. 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6¢., 58. 6d., and 6s. 6d. per 1,000. 

THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, 1s. per 100. 

STRAW PAPER —Improved quality, 2s.6d. per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s. 6¢. per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s. per 100—Super thick quality. 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Correspondence (five 

colours), 5 quires for Is. 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief), reduced to 4s. 6d. per ream, or 
as. 6d. per 1,000. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from 45s. 
Mo . two letters, from 5s.; three letters, from 7s. Business 
or Address Dies, from 3s. 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream; Ruled ditto. 4s. 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms 

Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stationery, 

Gabinete, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post 


(ESTABLISHED 1841.) 


THE NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE 
MOTE PAPER. 
Manufactured and sold only by 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 


192, Fleet Street, corner of Chancery Lane. 
MANUPACTURED ex ly to meet an universally experienced want, 
#. ¢. a paper which shall in iy combine a perfectly smooth surface 
with total freedom from _ e New VELLUM Wove CLUsB- 
House Paper will be found to paceeee aes peculiarities completely, 
drab made from the best linen rags only 7. possees ing great tenacity and 

dura! — and presenting a surface equally well adapted for quill or 


Sample Packet post free for 19 stamps. 
*g* The Public are CAUTIONED against DuITATIONS of this incom- 
parable paper. 





8vo, sewed, by post for 12 stamps, 
UMMER CATARRH; or, HAY FEVER: Its 
Cones, Breptoms, and Treatment. By GEORGE MOORE, 
ix D., , London, 


Somtee: . a EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 170, Piccadily; 
48, Threadneedle Street ; and 112, Great Russell Street. 


BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


gosare GILLOTTS STEEL PENS 





_ by all STATIONERS throughout the World. 


Qxxcz GENATED WATER FOR INVALIDS. = 
wd ap sbvies ond nemnetine. om. try the Oxygenated Water, the 
purity of whic’ < to the vital element it contains, ma t 

the pale cheek or otherwise help to regain health. 7 ee 


Laboratory, 36, Long Acre, London, and all Druggists. 


. NOTES AND QUERIES. 








vialans 8. V. Jung 4,70. 


\ ANILA CIGARS.—MESSRKS. VENNING & CO, 

1 of 17, EAST INDIA CHAMBERS, ‘ave just received a Con. 

be ment of No.3 MANILA CIGARS, in ‘excellent condition, in ta 
500 each. Price 2/. 10s. per box. Orders to be accompanied by 


reenittanes. 
N.B. Sample Box of 100, 10s. 6d. 


TOTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA AMARELLA 
restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at whe 
age. MESSRS. JOHN GOSNELL & CO. have at length. with the 
of the most eminent Chemists, aN in perfecting this w 
liquid. It is now offered to the Public in a more concentrated form, 
and at a lower price. 
Sold in Bottles, 3s. each, also 5s.,7s. 6d., or 15s. each, with brush. 





See 
OHN ‘GOSNEL L & CO”S CHERRY TOOTH 
e PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder, gives the testh 
@ pearl-like whiteness, pretes ts the enamel from decay, and impartss 
pleasing fragrance to the breath. 
JOHN GOSNELL & CO.'S 
NURSERY POWDER. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists throughout the Kingdeag 
and at Angel Passage, %3, Upper Thames Street, London. 


D I E 
as bd n will I raise aloft the milk-white 
With whose sweet smell the air shall be perfumed. i 


Sold in Bottles, 2s. 6d. and 5s. 
LABORATORY of FLOWERS, 2, New Bond Street, London, W. 





SLIPIANA for 1869: Twelve Papers on Miscel 
laneous me kigions Subjects. May be had separately, or ina 
volume, price 3. 6¢.; free by post, 3s. 10d. By RANCIS TREN 
A.M., Rector of Islip. Oxfordshire. 
London: WILLIAM MACKINTOSH, 24, Paternoster Row. 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRING§. 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 

Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
UNRIVALLED FOR PIQUANCY AND FLAVOUR. 
Ask for “LEA AND PERRINS’” SAUCE, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA AND PERRINS on all bottles and labels, 


Agents—CROSSE & BLACK WELL, London, and sold by all 
Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





\ HITE AND ‘SOUND TEETH. — JEWSBURY 
and BROWN'S ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE, ogee 
by forty years’ experience, as the best Preservative for the Teeth 
gums. 
The Original and only Genuine is Is. 6d. and 2s. 6d. per pot. 
113, MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. 
And by Agents throughout the Kingdom and Colonies. 


HOMAS NUNN & SONS’ TEAS. Rail paid ito 
Good strong Congen. — 2d., 1. seas 


any station in England. 
2s. 10d.; ripe, rich Souchong, 3s. 2d., 3s. 6d., 3s. 1 mixed 
same prices. 12 lb. free to all England.—44, Lamb's Conduit Seuaste 
W.C. Established 1801. 
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HE PRETTIEST GIFT for a . LADY is one df 
JONES'S GOLD LEVERS, at !1/. lls. For a GENTLEMAR, 
one at 10/. 10s. Rewarded at the International Exhibition for “ Chaap- 
ness of Production.’ 
Manufactory, 338, Strand, eouetite Somerset House. 


es ESTION.—THE MEDICAL PROFESSION 


adopt MORSON’S PREPARATION of rrr = as the 
a 


Sold in Bottles and Boxes, from 2s. 
RSON & : SON, iad, 


medy. 
Chemists, and the Manufact: ——" | i ae M 


Southampton Row, Russell tq 


LLEN’ 8 PORTM ANTEAUS 
ALLEN’S DRESSING BAGS. 
ALLEN’S DESPATCH BOXES. 
ALLEN’S OVERLAND TRUNKS. 
ALLEN’S BARRACK FURNITURE. 
ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE, for 1870, post free. 
J. W. ALLEN, Manufacturer, 37, West Strand, London. 


3 Extra Highly Scented TOILET and , 


SE & LUBIN’S WHITE ROSE | 


é 








